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under  cultivation.  Each  one  Is  of  a  different  color  and  noted 
for  their  vigorous  growing  habit,  freedom  of  bloom  and  de- 
licious fragrance. 

They  are  one  year  old  Own  Root  Pot  Grown  plants  that  will 
bloom  the  first  season  planted  If  given  ordinary  care  and  we 
want  to  deliver  them  Positively  Free  to  you.  They  are  guaran- 
teed to  reach  you  In  good  growing  condition  and  we  send  spe- 
cial instructions  on  their  planting,  care  and  culture  with  each 
package. 
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RHB.\  REID. — A  wonderful  new  introduc- 
tion possessing  every  quality  a  perfect  rose 
should  have.  Everyone  raves  about  its  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  after  having  seen  it 
in  bloom,  we  can  appreciate  their  enthusiasm. 
It  Is  a  strong,  healthy  grower,  throwing  forth 
long,  graceful  branches  which  are  densely 
covered  with  heavy  deep  green  foliage  and 
handsome  double  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  all  through  tht 
growing  season.  It  has  the  vitality  neces- 
sary to  withstand  all  attacks  of  disease  and 
insects  which  so  frequently  destroy  our  best 
roses.  The  buds  develop  into  large  double 
flowers,  formed  of  thick  petals  of  excellent 
substance,  which  retain  their  freshness  and 
beauty  for  an  extensive  time.  The  color  is 
vivid  scarlet  crimson  and  the  flowers  are 
marvels  of  beauty,  large  and  full. 

KAISERIN  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA. — This 
wonderful  rose  is  indeed  a  crowning  master- 
piece and  it  has  already  been  hailed  by 
flower  lovers  everywhere  as  the  greatest  rose 
creation  of  modern  times.  'With  a  hardy,  vig- 
orous constitution,  growing  to  perfection  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  it  has  the  most 
magnificent  foliage  that  is  possessed  by  any 
variety.  It  is  a  tremendous  grower  and 
blooms  continuously,  producing  immense, 
deep  double  grandly  formed  flowers  on  long, 
stiff  stems,  both  in  bud  and  bloom,  their  beau- 
ty is   nothing  short  of   superb. 

LA  FRANCE. — Deservedly  given  the  title 
"Queen  of  Roses."  From  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  come  reports  of  the  wonderful  masses 
of  bloom  produced  by  this  variety  from  early 
June  until  frost.  It  is  a  robust,  healthy 
grower,  quickly  forming  a  shapely,  hand- 
some bush,  the  first  season  planted.  No  va- 
riety can  surpass  it  in  delicate  coloring,  sil- 
very rose  with  pink  satiny  sheen  over  all  the 
petals.  The  buds  are  elegant,  large  and 
pointed,  possessing  the  most  delicious  true  La 
France   fragrance. 

ETOILE  DE  LYON. — Grace  of  form,  charm 
of  color  and  vigor  of  growth  are  three  char- 
acteristics which  make  this  one  of  the  finest 
roses  ever  offered.  It  is  a  fine,  strong  grower, 
forming  a  stout,  hardy  bush  thriving  with 
ordinary  care  and  producing  a  profusion  of 
glorious  flowers  on  long  stems  all  summer. 
The  flowers  are  beautifully  formed,  large, 
full  and  double,  of  splendid  substance,  the 
texture  being  very  thick  and  lasting.  In  col- 
or, it  is  a  deep  golden  yellow,  marverously 
rich   and  pure,  with   exquisite  fragrance. 

HELEN  GOULD. — This  is  the  most  valuable 
and  satisfactory  red  rose  for  general  planting 
ever  introduced  and  no  garden  collection 
would    be    comp'ete    without    it.      In    habit    of 


growth,  it  is  vigorous  and  robust,  throwing 
long,  strong  shoots  from  the  roots  which  are 
clothed  with  clean,  heavy  foliage,  making  an 
excellent  setting  for  the  fragrant  beautiful 
flower.  Great  masses  of  splendid  rich  vel- 
vety roses  are  produced  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, impressing  everyone  with  their  superi- 
ority and  great  beauty.  The  buds  are  of  un- 
usual size  and  exquisitely  shaded,  the  petals 
of  which  are  smooth  and  velvety. 

MAIDEN'S  BLUSH. — An  Indispensable  rose 
for  bedding  or  decorative  purposes  just  re- 
cently introduced,  but  fast  gaining  great  pop- 
ularity by  its  wondrous  beauty.  It  is  very 
vigorous  and  healthy,  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand all  climates  and  quickly  forming  a 
handsome,  shapely  bush  the  first  season 
planted.  The  delicate  blending  of  colors  Is 
almost  indescribable,  rose  tints  in  the  center 
of  the  flower,  gradually  shading  off  into  pale 
blush   and   creamy   white. 

MARIGOLD. — The  sight  of  this  grand  rose 
never  fails  to  create  a  desire  to  possess  the 
flower  and  a  more  valuable  variety  for  out- 
door planting  does  not  exist.  It  is  a  fine  up- 
right grower  of  free  branching  habit  and  as  a 
liberal  and  continuous  bloomer  It  Is  unsur- 
passed, heading  the  list  for  size,  fragrance 
and  beauty  of  form  of  flowers. 

AVHITE  KILLARNEY. — The  wonderful  new 
"Irish  Beauty"  which  has  carried  oft  every 
prize  when  exhibited,  and  set  everyone  to 
raving  over  its  surpassing  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. A  description  cannot  do  justice  or 
convey  to  you  the  marvelous  beauty  of  this 
rose.  In  habit  of  growth,  it  is  robust,  very 
free  branching,  having  an  abundance  of  rich 
green  foliage. 
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The  Boy  Who  Would  go  to  the  Valley. 


By  John  Hi 

Winter  Quarters,  on  the  Missouri, 
was  all  bustle  and  excitement. 
Through  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
iif  1847  and,  especially  the  early  spring 
of  1848,  the  feeling  of  unrest  had 
grown  to  be  something  that  could  no 
more  be  restrained  than  an  avalanche 
coming  down  a  steep  mountain. 

Over  what,  pray? 

You  see,  the  Latter-day  Saints 
looked  upon  Winter  Quarters  as  only  a 
sort  of  resting  place  in  their  journey 
to  the  West.  It  proved  to  be  a  longer 
resting  place  than  they  had  expected, 
i)ut  that  was  owing  to  the  call  of  the 
"Mormon"  Battalion.  Otherwise, 
most  likely  the  townsite  would  have 
been  vacated  long  before  it  was. 

The  Pioneer  company  had  left  Win- 
ter Quarters  early  in  1847  to  find  a 
-iiitablc  location  for  the  Church  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  it  was  known  everywhere 
among  the  settlements  of  the  Saints 
that  Salt  Lake  Valley  had  been  chosen 
as  that  permanent  abiding  spot.  In- 
deed, a  large  company  of  Saints,  be- 
sides the  Pioneer  company,  had  gone 
there.  And  so  by  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  everyone  in  Winter 
Quarters  was  on  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion to  migrate  to  the  valleys. 

The  spirit  of  the  far  west  had 
also  taken  strong  possession  of  Mrs. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  widow. 
Her  family  was  large,  including  be- 
sides six  children,  a  number  of  de- 
pendents. To  be  sure,  everything 
would  have  been  well  enough  with 
her    if    she    had    had    plenty    of    oxen 


iiry  Ezvns. 

and  horses,  wagons,  implements,  and 
provisions.  But  there  was  the  rub,  as 
Shakespeare   says. 

She  and  her  large  family — all  de- 
pendents— had  been  left  among  the  so- 
called  "remnants"  at  Nauvoo.  The 
Saints,  most  of  them — all  of  them,  in 
fact,  who  could  manage  to  do  so — 
had  gone  on  their  westward  journey, 
leaving  a  few  hundred  of  the  less  able 
behind  them.  They  left  them  behind 
only  because  they  could  not  take  them 
with  any  sort  of  convenience.  Nobody 
dreamed  that  they  would  be  molested. 
But  they  were.  The  mob  came  upon 
these  helpless  people  and  drove  them 
out  with  every  accompaniment  of 
cruelty.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
rainy,  too. 

Mrs.  Smith  managed  to  make  her 
escape  early  in  the  siege  of  the  mob. 
Over  the  river,  just  below  Montrose, 
she  and  her  family  remained  in  this 
dreary  season  waiting  for  teams  to 
take  them  westward.  They  saw  the 
mob  devastating  their  homes  and  vio- 
lating their  beautiful  tL-niple.  while 
they  were  helpless  to  deliver.  .\t  last 
they  found  themselves  at  Winter 
Quarters,  near  Florence,  Nebraska. 

As  soon  as  she  learned  tiiat  Presi- 
dent Young  had  found  a  permanent 
home  for  the  Saints,  she  desired  eager- 
Iv  to  go  there.  She  made  uj)  her  mind 
to  move  to  the  valley  in  the  following 
spring.  And,  brave,  heroic,  resolute 
woman  as  she  was,  she  bent  every  ef- 
fort towards  that  end.  In  the  fall  of 
1847  she  had  thirteen  horses,  but  dur- 
ing tiu'  winter  season  eleven  of  them 
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died.  A  number  of  lier  cattle  died 
also.  For  that  was  a  hard  season, 
with  no  feed  for  destitute  teams.  This 
was  a  sad  blow  to  the  family.  But  it 
was  not  one  from  which  even  a  widow, 
if  she  were  resourceful,  could  not  re- 
cover. She  and  her  son  Joseph  and 
her  brother  made,  that  fall,  a  suc- 
cessful trip  to  St.  Joseph  and  back — 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  for 
the   purpose   of   getting  provisions. 

Joseph,  in  fact,  was  one  of  her 
mainstays.  He  was  only  ten  years  of 
age,  but  he  was  more  helpful  to  his 
mother  than  most  boys  of  his  age.  He 
had  driven  a  team  of  four  oxen  those 
three  hundred  miles  to  St.  Joseph  and 
back,  and  two  of  the  four  were  young 
and  unused  to  work.  He  had  been  a 
faithful  herdboy,  too,  during  the  fall  of 
'47  and  the  spring  of  '48.  But,  most  of 
all,  he  shared  his  mother's  burdens 
and  anxieties  and. cares.  For  to  give 
physical  or  financial  help  is  not  the 
only  way  of  lending  aid.  We  may  do 
so  equally  by  obedience  and  good  will, 
when  obedience  and  good  will  are  ex- 
pected of  us.  Mrs.  Smith  herself 
could  scarcely  be  more  eager  to  go 
to  the  valley  than  her  son,  or  arrange 
more  solicitously  the  affairs  of  the 
family  towards  that  end.  His  constant 
thought,  like  hers,  was,  what  can  I  do 
now  to  promote  that  great  object? 
When  he  drove  the  team  to  St.  Joseph 
and  return,  he  tried  to  think  that  he 
was  aiding  in  the  matter  of  going  to 
the  valley.  When  he  herded  cows  and 
oxen,  he  felt  that  he  was  keeping  them 
for  the  journey  to  the  valley. 

Accordingly,  nothing  could  exceed 
his  joy  when,  by  straining  every  exer- 
tion, the  outfit  was  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Elk  Horn.  It  was  in  May.  Hun- 
dreds had  preceded  the  family  thither. 
For  that  was  the  place  where  the 
Saints  were  to  meet  and  be  organized 
into  companies  of  hundreds,  fifties  and 
tens. 

The  outfit,  though,  was  far  from 
what  it  would  be,  if  to  do  were  as 
easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to 


do.  There  were  seven  wagons  in  all, 
with  but  four  yoke  of  oxen  to 
draw  them.  That  is  why  cows  and 
calves  had  to  be  brought  into  re- 
quisition as  work  animals.  Then, 
besides,  two  wagons  were  lashed  to- 
gether, making  two  loads  for  a  team 
that  should  have  only  one. 

But  the  family  drove  out  of  Win- 
ter Quarters  thus,  happy  beyond  mea- 
sure that  at  last  they  were  on  their 
way.  It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter, 
though,  as  it  looked,  this  journey  to 
Elk  Horn.  There  were  many  hills  to 
climb,  and  then  there  had  to  be 
doubling  up  of  teams.  There  were 
many  delays,  moreover.  Wagon 
tongues  broke,  reaches  pulled  in  two, 
loads  upset.  It  was  sometimes  dan- 
gerously amusing,  also,  for  the  wagons 
just  zvotild  run  down  grade  at  an 
alarming  rate,  threatening  to  go  right 
over  the  poor  cows  and  calves  and 
oxen  that  happened  to  be  hitched  on 
to  them.  And,  then,  there  was  the 
mud ! 

The  Smiths  got  through,  however, 
and  drove  up,  triumphantly  elated,  to 
the  camp  on  Elk  Horn.  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Joseph  went  up  to  President 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  reported  their 
presence  and  desired  to  be  assigned 
to  a  company.  President  Kimball,  a 
kindly,  genial  man,  shook  their  hands 
warmly.  He  was  glad,  he  said,  that 
Sister  Smith  was  going  to  the  val- 
leys, especially  in  a  company  over 
which  he  had  general  charge.  There 
was  that  about  him  which  gave  Joseph 
a  sense  of  confidence  and  security. 

"You  go  now.  Sister  Smith,  and 
report  to  Captain  Mettlesome — you'll 
be   in    his   company." 

Joseph's  heart  dropped.  He  looked 
at  his  mother,  but  saw  there  no  sign 
of  objection.  He  knew  that  his 
mother  did  not  like  Captain  Nettle- 
some,  for  various  good  reasons.  And 
he  was  sorry  in  his  heart  that  they 
should  have  been  assigned  to  his  com- 
pany. 

"All  right,  Brother  Heber,"  she  said 
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cheerfully.    "I'll  go  and  see  him  now." 

Captain  Nettlesome  was  a  large 
man,  about  si.xty  years  old,  with  gray 
hair  and  bushy  gray  beard.  He  had  a 
brusk  way  with  him  as  of  one  who 
thought  but  too  highly  of  his  busi- 
ness ability  and  executive  parts.  More- 
over, he  was  self-willed  and  domineer- 
ing— qualities  which  are  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  natural  un- 
kindliness. 

"Brother  Nettlesome,  I've  come  to 
report  to  you — I've  been  assigned  to 
your  company,"  Mrs.  Smith  said. 

The  captain  did  not  greet  the  two 
as  President  Kimball  had  done.  He 
only  grunted  to  indicate  that  he  had 
condescended  to  hear  her. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want  me  to 
do  by  way  of  getting  ready?"  she 
asked  after  a  brief  silence. 

Nettlesome  was  evidently  turning 
the  situation  over  in  his  mind. 

"How  many  wagons  have  you?" 
he  inquired,  looking  away  as  if  hunt- 
ing for  them  in  order  to  verify  her 
statement  when  she  should  have  made 
it. 

"Seven." 

"Seven,"  he  repeated.  "And  how 
many  yoke  of  oxen  ?" 

"Four,  besides  some  cows  and  large 
calves  I  have  hitched  up  with  them." 

The  captain  fairly  exploded.  "Why, 
woman."  he  snorted,  "there's  no  use 
of  your  thinking  about  going  with  this 
company.  You'll  only  be  a  drag  and 
a  hindrance  all  the  way.  Go  back 
to  Winter  Quarters  and  wait  till  you 
can  get  help  to  go  in  a  respectable 
fashion." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  as  if  to  go. 

When  you  know  that  Joseph  was 
a  high-strung  little  fellow  and  when 
you  know  further  that  he  loved  his 
mother  most  passionately,  you  can 
imagine  what  his  feelings  were  during 
this  conversation.  In  a  flash  there 
came  up  in  his  mind  all  the  heroic 
patience  and  struggle  of  his  mother. 


He  knew  how  she  had  toiled  and  wor- 
ried and  sacrificed  to  get  things  ready 
for  this  journey.  And  there  must 
have  been  conscious  in  his  feelings  the 
thought  that  otherwise  this  brusk  old 
man  was  acting  in  a  poor,  shabby 
.  manner  to  a  woman,  a  widow,  the 
widow  of  one  of  the  former  leaders 
of  the  Church  who  had  been  shot  down 
like  a  dog  for  his  religion!  If  Joseph 
had  been  a  man,  just  then,  or  a  man 
only  for  three  minutes,  something 
would  have  happened — I  don't  quite 
know  what !  But  as  he  was  only  a 
boy,  he  could  only  think.  He  had, 
though,  some  words  on  his  lips,  but 
his  mother,  as  if  knowing  that  they 
would  come  more  appropriately  from 
her,  hastily  took  them  off — 

"Father  Nettlesome,"  she  said, 
quietly,  "I'm  going  in  your  company. 
I'll  beat  you  to  the  valley,  too,  and  that 
without  asking  any  help  from  you, 
either!" 

The  boy's  face  was  luminous  with 
pride  in  his  mother's  spirit.  As  they 
went  back  to  their  wagons,  he  made  a 
high  resolve  that  he  would  strain 
every  fiber  of  his  body,  every  nerve 
of  his  brain,  but  these  great  words 
should  come  true. 

Mrs.  Smith,  however,  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  having  put  their 
hand  to  the  plow  never  look  back. 
She  burned  every  bridge  behind  her, 
like  some  of  the  old-time  warriors. 
She  did  more  than  that,  though.  She 
added  works  to  her  words  and  faith. 

For  while  the  companies  were  wait- 
ing at  Elk  Horn  for  the  word  to  start, 
Mrs.  Smith  sent  back  to  Winter  Quar- 
ters to  borrow  or  buy  (on  credit)  or 
hire  several  yoke  of  oxen,  of  those 
who  had  not  enough  to  go  themselves. 
So  that  when  the  companies  began 
their  journey,  the  prospects  were  very 
favorable  before  Joseph's  mother.  She 
joined  the  company,  but  the  captain 
frowned  with  evident  disappointment 
rind  cliatrrin. 
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At  the  close  of  the  concert  in  Oma- 
ha, October  25th,  the  Choir  members 
again  returned  to  their  special  train 
at  the  Union  Depot,  and  when  the  cars 
pulled  out  that  night  they  were  on  the 


H.   H.  HUNKINS, 

Traveling    Passenger   Agent.    Chicago, 

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 


tracks  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway. 

The  trip  to  Chicago  was  one  of  un- 
alloyed pleasure.  Col.  F.  A.  Nash, 
General  Western  Passenger  .Agent, 
and  his  assistant,  Eugene  Duval,  did 
everything  to  make  our  run  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago  enjoyable.  When 
I  first  met  Colonel  Nash  in  the  sum- 


mer while  arrangfing  for  the  tour. 


anfl 


took  the  liberty  of  extolling  the  Ijeau- 
ties  of  our  beloved  State,  he  said, 
"Young  man,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you, 
and  hear  you  sing  the  praises  of  your 
State,  but  I  saw  Utah  long  before  you 
did.  I  knew  Brigham  Young  well : 
met  him  several  times  and  had  many 
a  pleasant  conversation  with  him."  1 
said  I  did  not  wish  to  challenge  his 
statement,  but  doubted  that  he  was  in 
Utah  before  me. 

"How  long  ago  was  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"Forty  years,"  he  responded. 

"Well,  I  have  beaten  you  by — " 
I  won't  say  how  many  years  I  beat 
him.  but  he  yielded  me  the  palm. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hunkins,  traveling  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  railway  company. 


accnmpanieil  our  party,  an( 
lowitii^-  efficient  train  crew  exerted 
themselves  constantly  for  our  com- 
fort :  Train  Conductors,  J.  F.  Cook- 
ley  and  J.  L-  Roberts,  both  of  Marion, 
la.;  Engineers,  J.  Ahcani  and  John 
Gorman,  of  Perry,  la. ;  John  lienson 
of  Marion,  la.,  and  Wm.  Smith  of 
Savanna,  111.;  Dining  Car  Conductors. 
J.  C,.   Peterson  and  J.  C.  Guest,  both 


MISS  LYDIA  BEST  WHITE, 
Harpiste  with  New  York  Chorus 

the    fol 


of  Chicago ;  Trainmasters,  B.  A.  Ho- 
hen  and  R.  C.  McNeil  of  Perry,  la., 
and  N.  P.  Thurber  of  Savanna,  111. 

At  the  breakfast-lunch,  which  was 
served  in  the  dining  car,  each  mem- 
ber was  given  a  special  postal  to  send 
home,  a  co|)y  of  which  is  reproduced 
here. 

Prior  to  our  leaving  .Salt  Lake  City, 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
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of  America,  through  the  courtesy  of 
its  general  manager,  Mr.  Alex.  Legge, 
and  the  efforts  of  General  Agent 
Mr.  S.  J.  Seal  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Odell,  manager  of  the 
Consolidated  Wagon  and  Machine 
Company,  invited  our  entire  party  to 
lunch  at  the  Company's  building  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Another 
invitation  to  lunch  at  the  same  hour, 
extended  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Hadley  for 
the  Kimball  Piano  Company,  Chicago, 
had  to  be  declined. 

On  arrival  at  Chicago,  October 
26th,  we  found  a  large  number  of  au- 
tomobiles in  waiting.  It  was  a  very 
cold  day,  and  a  drizzly  sleet  was  fall- 
ing, but  our  company  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  after  getting  through  the 
myriads  of  Chicago  newspaper  re- 
porters who  thronged  the  station,  we 
were  soon  in  the  autos  and  on  our 
way  to  the  International  Harvester 
Company's  building.  The  procession 
was  quite  imposing. 

An  elaborate  lunch  was  served  and 
much  enjoyed.  Felicitous  speeches 
were  made,  by  Mr.  Harold  McCor- 
mick  of  the  Harvester  Company,  and 
Gov.  Wm.   Spry.     The  function   was 


brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of 
"Dixie"  by  the  chorus. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Goss,  welfare  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  was  most  gracious,  in  her 
efforts  to  look  after  the  comforts  of 
our  party  at  the  luncheon. 

The  Harvester  Company  still  fur- 
ther extended  its  courtesy  by  an  invi- 
tation to  take  the  chorus  on  a  sight- 
seeing trip  in  the  autos  around  Chi- 
cago. The  larger  part  of  our  chorus 
had  never  seen  Chicago  before,  and 
marveled  at  the  tremendous  noise  and 
traffic  for  which  this  city  is  noted. 
The  time  for  sight-seeing,  however, 
was  brief,  and  all  had  to  get  back  to 
the  cars,  dress,  and  go  to  Orchestra 
Hall,  in  time  for  the  concert. 

Orchestra  Hall  is  a  magnificent 
concert  hall  located  on  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, and  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  lux- 
uries of  a  modern  temple  of  music. 
The  house  was  well  filled  with  an  au- 
dience of  about  2,000  people  who  en- 
cored almost  every  number.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  program: 

PROGRAM. 

1  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  (Messiah), 


Handel 
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2  (a)  Twilight Protlieroe 

'b)   Dixie     (Arranged     for     male 

voices  by  the  Conductor) 

3  "Autumn" John  Thomas 

Miss  White. 

4  (a)   Hosannah Stephens 

(Specially  composed  for  and  sung 

at  the  dedication  of  the  Great  Salt 

Lake  Temple) 

(b)   O   My   Father   (Favorite  Mor- 
mon  Hymn,  arranged  by  Con- 
ductor Stephens  from  "My  Re- 
deemer,"   by    James    McGran.i- 
han). 

5  (a)   Toccata    in     F    (From    Sixth 

Organ    Symphony Wider 

(b)   Andantino  (To  my  wife)  .Leinart 
Mr.    McClellan. 

6  (a)   Finale  to  "Death  of  Minneha- 

ha"     Coleridge-Taylor 

(b)   Soldiers'   Chorus   from    Faust 

Gounod 

Interval. 

~   Lucia  Sextette  and  Chorus. .  Donizetti 

Fifty  Solo  Voices  and  Choir 

8  Aria  from  "La  Boheme".  .  .Mr.  Reese 

9  Ladies'     Chorus,     "A     Christmas 

Song"    Stephens 

10  Concerto  for  Violin  (.Vndante  and 

Finale)    Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Weihe. 
H   God   is   Our   Refuge   (From  42nd 

Psalm)    Buck 

12  "Gypsy    Sweetheart,"    from    'The 

Fortune  Teller" Herbert 

Mr.  Ensign  and  Choir. 
i.3  The  Irrigated  Region  (From  Prize 

Irrigation    Ode)     McClellan 

Miss  Evans,  Mr.  (iraham  and  Choir 

.Vote — The  Irrigation  Ode  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Gilbert  McClurg  and  set  to  mu- 
sic by  Mr.  McClellan  specially  for  use  in 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress.  This 
Ode,  complete,  requires  thirty  minutes 
for   rendition,   and   will   be   sung   by   tlic 


Choir  at  the  American  Land  and  Irriga- 
tion Exposition,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
X.  Y.,  Nov.  3-12,  1911. 

While  the  audience  was  warm  in  its 
approval,  I  confess  to  an  opinion  that 
the  choir's  work  was  not  up  to  its 
usual   hisrh   standard,   due  to  the   ex- 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVEK. 


JOHN  T.   H,\ND, 
Tenor  Soloist  with  New  York  Chorus. 

ceedingly  cold  weather  and  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  chorus  went  au- 
liiinobiliny;  through  the  city.  It 
seemed  to  mc  they  were  frozen  uj). 
Mr.  Stephens,  however,  lays  whatever 
deficiencies  were  noticed  to  tiie  or- 
nan,  the  ]iipes  of  which  were  placed 
in  three  sections,  as  shown  in  tlie  ac- 
companying picture,  and  which  ar- 
rangement, he  says,  confused  the  sing- 
ers. 

Misses  Evans  and  White.  Messrs. 
McClellan,  Weihe,  Ensign,  Reese  and 
Hraham  each  scored  well. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
Chicago  comments : 

ChicaK'n   .NinrriciM.  (  )ol.  27,   1911. 
The  line  of  the  curicuis  .ilong  Michigan 
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avenue,  watching  tlic  Choir  members,  200 
strong,  arrive  at  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  bniUling,  wliere  tlie  Har- 
vester Company  entertained  them  at 
luncheon,  made  many  remarks  such  as 
"Oh,  look  at  the  Mormons!  They  look 
just  like  other  people,  don't  they?"  and 
"I'll  bet  that  one  is  a  favorite  wife." 

The  Mormon  girls  were  amused  to  the 
point  of  laughter,  for  they  are  the  best- 
natured  lot  of  young  people  that  ever 
visited   Chicago. 

There  wasn't  a  google  eye  made  dur- 
ing the  luncheon.  Not  one  of  the  girls 
seemed   flippant   or   flirtatious,   and   there 


DAVID  .\.   SMITH. 
Treasurer   New   York  Chorus. 

wasn't  a  willow  plume  or  a  French  heel 
on  the  premises,  yet  the  young  women 
■were  good-looking,  talented,  educated 
and  exceedingly  gracious. 

Chicago  Examiner,  Oct.  27,  1911. 
On  its  way  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
New  York,  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir,  under  its  conductor.  Evan  Steph- 
ens, broke  its  long  journey  and  stopped 
off  here  last  evening  at  Orchestra  Hall 
to  present  a  programme  consisting  prin- 
cioally  of  choral  numbers.  The  chorus, 
composed    of   200   selected   mixed   voices 


from  a  body  of  600,  is  a  fine  organization 
of  musical  people.  It  exhibits  an  en 
thusiasm  and  vigor  which  are  certainly 
characteristic  of  Western  residents,  and 
the  members  show  in  their  singing  that 
they  have  been  trained  with  particular 
care  and  diligence. 

Several  soloists  assisted,  and  of  these 
the  organist,  John  J.  McClellan,  deserve^; 
the  most  praise.  He  is  absolutely  at 
home  at  the  instrument,  his  playing  of 
the  Widor  toccata  was  a  brilliant  piece 
of  virtuoso  work,  and  in  this  piece  his 
registration  showed  rare  taste. 

Chicago  Record-Herald,  Oct.  27,   1911. 

The  chorus  has  evidently  been  well 
trained,  and  since  Mr.  Stephens,  its  con- 
ductor, has  been  associated  with  its 
training  for  more  than  twenty  years,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  knows 
bis  business  well.  The  most  impressive 
feature  of  the  singing  was  the  delicacy  of 
the  pianissimos,  which  in  many  cases 
was  most  admirably  contrived. 

It  is  possible  to  discover  real  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  McClellan's  abilities  as  an 
organist.  The  organ  in  Orchestra  Hall 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  handle,  but  the 
performer  from  Utah  mastered  its  se- 
crets with  impressive  results.  His  abili- 
ties as  executant  and  his  possession  of  an 
understanding  of  registration  were  in 
their  unfolding  well  worth  a  journey  to 
this  concert. 

Cliicago   Inter-Ocean,   Oct.  27,   1911. 

The  program  chosen  was  comprehen- 
sive, ranging  from  oratorio  choruses  to 
comic  opera  excerpts,  with  a  measure  of 
organ,  violin  and  vocal  solo  work  thrown 
in.  The  choir  is  composed  largely  of 
young  singers,  and  the  tone  has  a  singu- 
lar freshness  and  snap.  The  soprano 
contingent  is  especially  notable  in  this 
respect. 

^Ir.  Stephens  has  evidently  schooleil 
his  singers  in  the  standard  works  of 
the  church  service.  -\nd  yet  the  secular 
numbers  interspersed  on  this  occasion 
hinted  at  ideals  of  choral  work  far  be- 
"ond  the  limitations  of  the  liturgy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  this 
chorus'  visit  to  the  congress  of  irrigation 
•^xnerts.  it  certainly  dispels  the  convic- 
tion some  persons  are  proud  to  own 
t'-at  artistic  civilization  exists  only  east 
of  Buffalo's  grain  docks. 

The  finale  to  'Death  of  Minnehaha"  by 
Coleridge-Taylor  again  showed  the 
chorus  at  its  best.  Here,  too,  the  phras- 
ing and  the  shading  were  much  better 
.ind  made  this  fine  chorus  enjoyable.  The 
Soldiers'   Chorus   from  'Faust"  by   Gou- 
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iidd,  is  a  rather  curious  selection  for  a 
choral  concert,  but  it  pleased.  The  sex- 
tet from  Donizettti's  "Lucia"  was  a  re- 
markable piece  of  work:  the  singing  of 
the  "fifty  solo  voices"  showed  the  num- 
ber of  exceptional  voices  the  chorus 
has.  There  were  some  sopranos  of  splen- 
did clearness  in  the  highest  registers;  the 
tenors  were  also  good  (one  of  them 
(Mr.  Reese]  sang,  some  time  earlier  in 
the    evening,    an    excerpt    from    'La    Bo- 

(to  ke  con 


heme" — he  has  a  voice  so  strong,  without 
harshness,  and  so  clear  and  high  that 
many  an  operatic  tenor  might  envy  him) 
and  the  basses  also  numbered  some  very 
sonorous  voices  amongst  them. 

Chicago   News,   Oct.   29,   1911. 
Perhaps  the  most  artistic  work  of  the 
night  fell  to  Mr.  Reese,  a  tenor,  who  was 
enthusiastically    indorsed.       There     were 
many  encores. 

riNUED.) 


The  "Rusty -Dozen.  " 

B\'  Harold  Goff. 


THEY     LE.XRN 


II. 

something 
brown's. 


AT     WIDOW 


When  Mike  Burns  apologized  to 
Widow  Brown  for  the  unmanly  thing 
he  had  said  about  her,  Mrs.  Brown  was 
quick  to  see  that  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  do  some  good.  She 
loved  boys.  And  then,  too,  she  was 
one  of  those  women  who  believe  that 
in  every  individual  that  God  has  per- 
mitted to  come  upon  the  earth  there  is 
a  spark  of  divine  goodness,  which 
when  properly  appealed  to  leaps  into 
flame  and  oftentimes  grows  in 
strength  until  the  character  of  the  per- 
son who  possesses  it  is  made  clean 
and  wholesome.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  truthfulness  of  that 
homely  but  splendid  verse: 

"There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 
And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
-That  it  behooves  all  of  us 
To  be  most  kind  to  the  rest  of  us." 

.She  knew  tliat  it  bail  been  snme  of 
the  "Rusty  Dozen"  who  had  broken 
into  her  shed  and  stnl-ju  her  juicy 
pears  :  but  she  didn't  say  so  to  the  boys. 
She  believed  that  there  was  a  better 
way  to  help  them.  So  she  invited  the 
crowd  to  go  over  to  lier  house  to  enjoy 
some  apples-  and  ptmii)kin  pie. 

On  the  way  Mrs.  f'rown  talked 
pleasantly  with  the  boys  and  soon  had 
them  greatly  interested.     In  the  moun- 


tains away  to  their  right  she  pointed 
out  the  canyon  through  which  the 
sturdy  pioneers  had  first  entered  the 
valley,  to  change  it  from  a  sagebrush 
wild  to  a  community  of  happy  homes. 
There  on  a  certain  ridge,  she  told 
them,  the  pioneers  had  rested  and 
looked  out  for  the  first  time  across  the 
land  in  which  they  were  to  dwell. 
Farther  away,  beyond  the  mountains. 
were  the  broad  prairies,  where  bad 
roamed  the  herds  of  bufifaloes  and  the 
Indians,  of  whom  boys  never  seem  to 
tire. 

As  they  ncared  the  gate  of  Widow- 
Brown's  home,  Mike  Burns  sidled  over 
to  Skinny  Waters  and  whispered,  "I 
deserved  that  lickin',  .Skinny ;  any- 
body would  that'd  call  such  a  tine 
woman  a  hag." 

Soon   they  were  all   seated   aroimd 
the  table  in  Mrs. 
kitchen. 

"This  is  a  lonesome  house  usually." 
she  said  to  them,  "so  if  you  really 
want  to  make  me  happy  you'll  pitch 
right  in  and  have  the  liest  kind  of  a 
time  you  can." 

Pumpkin  jiies,  apples,  niUs.  and 
raisins ! — there  never  was  such  a 
feast!  .\nd  all  the  while  Mrs.  I'.rown 
chatted  merrily  with  the  boys, 
'riiough  they  seemeil  bashful  al  first,  it 
was  not  long  before  \Wx  all  felt  as 
much  at  home  as  if  lluv  wvw  by 
themselves  around  the  lire  in  the 
gravel  ]iil.     (  )nly,  never  for  a  minute 
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did  they  forget  that  a  lady  was  present, 
and  all  of  their  talk  was  clean.  Here 
was  a  woman  they  were  not  afraid  of! 
Here  was  a  woman  who  had  proved 
herself  their  friend  :  and  there  wasn't 
a  boy  in  the  crowd  whose  heart  did 
not  g-o  out  to  her. 

"Tell  us  about  that  gun,  Mrs. 
Brown,  "it's  such  a  funny  looking 
one,"  said  Bob  Harrington,  pointing  to 
and  old  musket  hanging  above  the 
door. 

"It  was  my  great-great-grand- 
father's gim,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  tak- 
ing it  down  from  the  wall  so  that  the 
boys  could  have  a  better  look  at  it. 
"He  used  it  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago.  You  have  heard  about  that  war 
at  school.  England,  the  mother  coun- 
try, didn't  treat  the  American  colon- 
ists right,  and  they  fought  for  their  in- 
dependence. My  great-great-grand- 
father used  this  gun  in  the  first  battle 
of  the  war — the  battle  of  Lexington. 
You  remember  how  the  British  came 
to  the  little  town  of  Lexington  early 
one  morning  and  were  surprised  to 
find  a  small  crowd  of  American  sol- 
diers lined  up  to  meet  them.  The 
Americans  didn't  want  to  fight  unless 
they  had  to.  Just  as  the  British — they 
were  called  the  'Redcoats' — came  up, 
the  American  captain  said  to  his  men, 
"Don't  fire  unless  fired  upon,  but  if 
they  mean  to  have  war  let  it  begin 
here."  This  old  gun  was  one  of  the 
first  to  speak  out  after  the  British  be- 
gan to  shoot." 

"Gee,  I  wish  I'd  been  there,"  broke 
in  Dick  Wells:  "I'll  bet  I'd  a'been  a 
drummer-boy." 

"I'd  'a'rather  held  a  musket,"  de- 
clared Bill  Barlow. 

"It's  right  to  fight  in  a  good  cause," 
said  Mrs.  Brown — "for  your  country, 
vour  home,  or  to  protect  someone  who 
needs  your  protection." 

Most  of  the  boys  stole  a  look  at 
Skinny  Waters,  who  had  w-hipped  big 
Mike  Burns  for  insulting  a  woman. 
Mike's  face  grew  very  red. 

"Some  dav  vou  bovs  mav  go  to  the 


City  of  Boston,"  continued  Mrs. 
Brown.  "If  you  do,  be  sure  to  take 
the  street  car  ride  out  to  Lexington 
and  Concord.  You'll  pass  many  in- 
teresting places  that  are  famous  for  the 
part  they  played  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  On  the  public  square  in  Lexing- 
ton you  will  see  a  large  boulder,  and 
nn  one  side  of  it  is  carved  a  musket 
just  like  this  one.  That  musket  ex- 
tends right  along  the  line  where  my 
great-great-grandfather  and  the  others 
stood  up  to  meet  the  Ijritish." 

"What's  that  other  gun  ?"  asked  Roy 
Wilkins,  pointing  to  one  that  still  re- 
mained above  the  door. 

"This  one,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  tak- 
ing it  down  from  the  ])egs  on  which 
it  hung,  "was  used  in  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  my  father's.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  war  and  died  soon  after  getting 
home." 

There  were  other  relics  of  war 
times  around  the  room — a  powder 
horn,  an  old  sabre  and  a  pair  of  cavalry 
saddle  bags.  Mrs.  Brown  touched 
them  lovingly,  and  the  boys  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  moist  as  she  spoke  of 
the  brave  men,  dead  and  gone,  wdio 
had  fought  for  what  they  believed  to 
be  right. 

"Don't  fight,  boys,"  she  said,  "unless 
you  have  a  good  reason,  but  if  your 
country  ever  needs  you,  don't  hesitate 
to  go." 

And  then  it  was  that  bashful  Roy 
Wilkins  surprised  his  companions.  "I 
Relieve,  Mrs.  Brown,"  he  said,  "I  be- 
lieve we  could  be  good  boys  all  the 
time  if  we  had  you  to  talk  to  us  once 
in  awhile." 

For  just  a  second  the  boys  looked 
at  Roy:  then  one  of  them  exclaimed. 
"That's  right !"  and  another  broke  in 
with,  "You  bet  we  could!" 

"Boys  ought  to  be  good,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown  quietly  :  "not  just  because  their 
mothers  and  fathers  want  them  to  be, 
but  because  it's  right.  A  boy  isn't  true 
to  himself  if  he  doesn't  give  everybodv 
a  square  deal.  He  isn't  developing 
his  manhood,  and  when  he  grows  up 
he's   likely  not  to  be   respected   very 
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highly  by  anybody.  He  can't  even  re- 
spect himself.  Besides,  a  boy — or  any- 
one, for  that  matter — can't  be  really 
happy  if  he  has  been  bad.  You  know- 
how  good  it  makes  you  feel  to  be  able 
to  look  the  whole  world  squarely  in  the 
face  and  say  in  your  heart.  "I  haven't 
done  anything  today  that  I'm  ashamed 
of.  That's  the  best  feeling  that  a  boy 
or  a  man  can  have." 

"I  know  that's  true."  declared  Skin- 
ny Waters;  "I've  tried  it." 

"So  have  I,"  exclaimed  Bill  Barlow. 

Mike  Burns  sat  staring  at  the  floor. 
but  the  look  on  his  face  told  plainly 
that  he  was  thinking  hard. 

"A  boy's  mind  is  a  peculiar  thing," 
Mrs.  Brown  continued.  "There  has  to 
be  something  in  it  all  the  time :  and 
when  a  good  thought  i'in't  there  you'll 
find  a  little  bad  thought  ready  to  slip 
in.  Then  as  soon  as  the  bad  thought 
is  inside  it  begins  to  grow.  And.  oh. 
how  fast  bad  thoughts  can  grow  !  Pret- 
ty soon  the  good  thoughts  aren't 
strong  enough  to  get  liack  in.  The 
only  way  to  keep  the  bacl  thought  down 
is  to  kill  it  while  it  is  little." 

"But  how  are  you  goin'  to  do  that?" 
inauired  Bob  Harrington. 

"The  best  w-ay."  replied  Mrs. 
Brown."  is  to  think  a  good  thought  as 
ouicklv  as  you  can.  I  know  a  bov  who 
foimd  this  plan  to  work  fine :  He  had 
two  lines  which  he  would  say  to  him- 
self when  he  found  that  a  bad  thought 
had  come  into  his  mind.  The  lines  went 
something  like  this : 

'Bad  thoiiRht,  hurry  away, 

GoofI  thought,  come  back  to  stay.' 

'liiiii  he  would  inuncdiatcly  begin  tn 
think  of  the  blue  sky.  the  bcmtiful 
moiuitains,  or  something  else  tliat  is 
good,  and  before  he  knew  it  the  bad 
thoughts  were  entirely  gone.  You 
see,  it's  mighty  important  that  you 
keej)  good  thoughts  in  your  mind,  for 
if  you  never  lot  the  b;id  thoughts  get 
there,  you'll  never  do  any  bad  actions." 
"We  don't  want  to  be  called  'goody- 
goody'  boys."  said   Mike   liurns. 


"You  don't  have  to  be  'goody-goody' 
boys,"  returned  Mrs.  Brown.  "You 
don't  have  to  pull  a  long  face  and  pre- 
tend to  be  better  than  ever)body  else. 
What  you  want  to  be  is  strong,  red- 
blooded  boys,  with  clean  minds  and 
honest  hearts.  Learn  to  wrestle,  but  do 
it  fairly  ;  play  liall,  but  don't  cheat ;  ride 
horses,  but  never  treat  them  cruelly: 
get  your  fathers  and  mothers  to  give 
you  plenty  of  time  for  games  and 
sports,  but  never  refuse  to  help  with 
the  work  around  hoinc  when  you  are 
needed ;  speak  kindly  to  your  sisters 
and  remember  that  a  part  of  your  mis- 
sion in  life  is  to  make  them  happy. 
That's  the  way  to  go  at  it,  boys ;  you 
don't  have  to  be  of  the  'goody-goody' 
kind." 

"Maybe  it  would  be  lots  easier  if  we 
had  educations,"  suggested  .Sam 
White. 

"Being  honest  and  kind  is  the  best 
part  of  an  education,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  "Book  learning  isn't  every- 
thing. Even  the  great  universities  are 
taking  as  their  motto,  'Gentleman  first, 
scholar  afterwards.  You  can  all  be 
gentlemen,  even  if  you  can't  all  be 
great  scholars. 

l'V)r  a  minute  or  two  the  bo_\s  sat 
thoughtfully.  Then  Mike  said,  "While 
you're  cleaning  up  the  room.  Mrs. 
Brown,  we'd  like  to  go  out  and  chop 
some  kindling  for  you."  And  they  all 
crowded  out  to  the  wood-pile. 

Each  boy  took  his  turn  with  the 
ax.  chopping  vigorously  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  before  long  they  had  fire 
wood  enough  to  last  the  widow  for 
more  than  a  w'cek.  Then  Mrs.  Brown, 
tliniugh  her  window,  saw  them  silting 
in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  talking  earn- 
estly. A  little  later  they  came  trncping 
hack  into  the  kitchen. 

"Mrs.  Brown,"  began  .Skinny. "we've 
got  a  proposition.  We're  tired  of  the 
old  club  we've  belonged  to;  so  we're 
going  to  organize  ancither.  and  we 
want  you  to  tell  us  wh.'it  we  can  do. 
Of  course,  we  want  tn  have  S(ime  fun 
out  of  it,  bn(   \\i-  (liin'l   w.ini   tn  waste 
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;ill  (lur  liiiH'  as  wc  liavc  been  doing." 

"I'inc!"  cxclaiined  Mrs.  Brown. 
"What  was  the  name  of  your  old 
club?" 

The  boys  looked  sheepish.  I'inally 
Skinny  answered,  "The  'Rusty  Dozen,' 
ma'am." 

"Sometimes  we  called  it  the  'Night 
Hawks',"  spoke  up  Bill  Barlow. 

"Well,  we  want  a  better  name  than 
that."  said  Mrs  Brown,  "what  shall  it 
be?" 

"The  boys  want  to  call  it  the  "Clean 
Thought  Club',"  said  Skinny. 

"That's  a  good  name,  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  "Did  your  old  club  have  a 
motto?" 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  but 
no  one  spoke.  After  a  bit  Skinny 
said,  "We're  ashamed  of  it,  ma'am;  it 
aint  fit  to  be  told  to  a  lady.'' 

■"Well,    what   shall   our   new   motto 
be?" 

"We've  decided,"  said  Skinny,  "on 

'Bad  thought,  hurry  away, 

Good  thought,  come  back  to  stay !" 


The  look  on  Mrs.  Brown's  face  was 
good   to   see. 

"You'll  need  a  president,"  she  sug- 
gested, "to  take  the  lead.  Who  do 
you  nominate?" 

"I  nominate  Skinny  Waters,"  said 
Mike. 

So  Skinny  was  elected  and  they  gave 
him  three  cheers.  Then  when  they 
had  arranged  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Brown 
on  the  following  day,  they  said  goodby 
tt'  her. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave,  Mike 
suddenly  spoke  up :  "I  make  a  motion 
that  since  Skinny's  our  president,  we 
cjuit  calling  him  Skinny  and  call  him 
his  right  name — Fred." 

Mrs.  Brown  walked  with  them  to 
the  gate,  where  she  stood  watching 
them  as  they  trudged  along  the  road. 
Their  heads  were  up  and  their  shoul- 
ders square  as  they  turned  to  wave 
her  a  last  goodby.  Already  clean 
thoughts  were  beginning  to  make  men 
of   them. 


ON    THE    WHEELB.\RR0\V    EXPRESS. 


speak  to  me,  Lord,  in  the  glare  of  the  noon 
day, 
When,  weary  and  fainting,  I  stumble  or  fall. 
Oh,  speak  to  me,  then,  lest  in  stress  of  temp- 
tation 
"he   world   and   its   bauljles   my   soul   shall 
enthrall. 

S])cak  to  me,  Lord,  in  the  hush  of  the  evening. 
When  the  hills  echo  back  the  sweet  day's 
closing  chime ; 
AikI  up  from  the  vale  in  the  paths  homeward 
wending 
The   sheep   and   the   shepherd   in   quietness 
climb. 

Speak  to   me.   Lord,   when   the   night   shades 
have  fallen, 
And    far    overhead    the    stars    twinkle    and 
shine. 
Sjjcak  "Pardon"  and  Peace"  ere  I  sink  into 
slumber, 
And  light  U|>  my  couch  with  Thy  radiance 
Divine. 
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The  Reading  Habit. 

Notices  of  the  most  widely  read 
books  and  the  number  of  books  taken 
from  the  public  libraries  within  given 
periods  indicate  the  all  but  universal 
habit  of  novel  reading.  Without 
passing  upon  the  value  of  novels,  it 
is  certain  that  other  useful  books  are 
too  generally  neglected.  That  the  read- 
ing habit,  therefore,  is  fast  taking  hold 
upon  the  public  mind  no  one  can 
doubt,  but  it  is  a  habit  which  if  not 
rightly  directed  may  prove  more  harm- 
ful than  beneficial.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  our  best  style  of  literature 
and  best  poetic  thought  is  found  in 
the  novel  and  that  the  novel  therefore 
finds  a  very  strong  support  in  the 
public  and  other  schools  of  the  state. 

Then  much  is  said  about  novels  de- 
picting real  life  or  realistic  literature. 
If  by  that  it  is  meant  that  these  books 
depict  the  actual  life  of  the  age  togeth- 
er with  its  morbid  sentimentalitv  and 
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false  ideals,  then  the  less  such  novels 
are  read  the  better.  It  is  further  no- 
ticeable that  such  literature  is  fasten- 
ing itself  yearly  upon  a  still  younger 
class  of  readers  whose  immature  minds 
are  wholly  unfitted  for  this  so-called 
realistic  literature. 

Again  it  is  said  that  such  reading 
is  easy,  pleasing,  sometimes  into.xicat- 
ing,  and  it,  therefore,  becomes  a  pas- 
sion with  thousands  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  waste  hours  of  precious  time 
on  their  couches  or  in  their  beds 
reading  a  sensational  literature  which 
should  be  eschewed. 

It  therefore  behooves  parents,  now 
that  the  reading  habit  is  fixing  it- 
self more  and  more  upon  the  lives  of 
their  children,  to  make  a  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  character  of  the  books 
their  children  are  reading.  The  pres- 
ent indiscriminate  reading  of  novels 
is  harmful  to  the  young.  They  are 
largely  fillled  with  sophistries  and 
speculations  which  give  to  our  young 
people  false  and  vain  ambitions.  It 
may  require  some  effort  and  some  per- 
sistency to  acquire  the  habit  of  read- 
ing a  more  substantial  literature,  but 
the  effort  brings  a  generous  reward 
in  the  end. 

Our  young  people  are  admonished 
to  read  books  that  awaken  within 
them  a  noble  aspiration  and  a  worthy 
ambition,  books  that  enlarge  and  in- 
tensify their  religious  and  moral  na- 
tures. The  practice  of  giving  some 
time  at  least  every  week  to  the  read- 
ing of  religious  literature  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  excessive 
reading  of  novels  unfits  the  young  for 
the   pursuit   of   more   substantial   and 
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more  helpful  literature.  Novels  too 
frequently  create  a  mental  apathy,  a 
drowsy  and  intoxicating  sensation,  so 
much  so  that  they  often  beget  a  spirit 
of  mental  laziness.  Such  books  are 
also  debilitating  from  a  physical  point 
of  view.  It  must  not  be  here  inferred 
that  all  novels  are  bad,  or  that  some 
novel  reading  is  not  beneficial.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  constant 
habit  of  novel  reading  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  literature  should  be  discour- 
aged. 

"How  to  Teach  Religion." 

"How  to  Teach  Religion"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  work  by  John  Henry  Evans  and  P. 
Joseph  Jensen,  the  former  instructor  in 
English  at  the  L.  D.  S.  High  School  and 
author  of  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,"  and  the  latter  instructor  in 
education  at  the  same  institution. 

The  work  was  written  for  teachers  in 
our  priesthood  quorums  and  auxiliary 
organizations  and  also  for  parents,  who 
have  not  had  special  training  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  technical 
or  hard  about  the  book.  It  is  written  in 
an  easy,  readable  style  and  can  be  under- 
stood and  applied  by  the  average  teacher. 

Its  purpose  is  to  take  some  of  the 
great  truths  in  education  as  understood 
today  and  to  apply  them  to  the  teaching 
of  religion.  "How  to  make  a  class  inter- 
esting" is  the  title  of  one  chapter.  There 
are  chapters  also  on  how  to  prepare  a 
lesson,  how  to  conduct  a  class,  how  to 
ask  questions,  and  how  to  tell  a  story. 

That  there  is  a  need  for  such  a  work 
among  us  everyone  knows.  The  standard 
of  all  our  teaching  needs  to  be  raised, 
and  how  can  it  be  raised  without  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  educational  principles? 
And  yet,  till  this  work  appeared,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  book  of  in- 
struction in  these  principles  adajited  spe- 
cifically to  the  teaching  of  religion.  It 
would  be  a  good  book  to  study  at  week- 
ly or  monthly  gatherings  of  teachers. 

The  work  sells  for  7Sc.  and  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  D.  S.  S.  U.  Book  Store. 

"The  Cities  of  the  Sun." 

The  second  edition  of  "The  Cities  of 
the  Sun"  has  made  its  appearance  with 
several  new  pictures  and  two  additional 
stories.  "West  with  the  ships  of  Tla- 
goth"  deals  with  the  peopling  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  some  of  the  adven- 
turous ancient  Americans  who  embarkerl 
on  a  hazardous  exploit.     "The  Conquest 


of  .-vida"  ileals  with  the  Jarcdites,  the 
ruins  of  whose  wonderful  cities  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  mute  witness  in  Palanque 
and  Chichen-Itza  today.  The  story  of 
how  the  daughter  of  Jared  danced  before 
the  cruel  ."Kkish  shows  how  wickedness 
reaps  its  own  destruction,  and  only  the 
good  counts  in  the  world's  progress. 

Ever  since  the  dark-eyed  story-tellers 
sat  at  the  gates  of  Babylon,  story-telling 
has  been  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
ways  of  teaching  the  young.  The  Latter- 
day  Saints  who  realize  its  value  are  using 
this  art  in  their  organizations.  Teachers 
in  the  second  intermediate  department 
will  find  this  little  book  of  decided  value 
to  them  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

A  Useful  Book. 

"Joseph  Smith's  Teachings"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  publication  compiled  by  Edwin 
F.  Parry.  It  contains  the  doctrinal  ser- 
mons and  writings  of  the  great  latter- 
day  Prophet,  classified  under  subject 
headings  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. The  Prophet's  teachings  which  it 
contains  are  of  great  value  and  interest 
to  gospel  students.  Being  largely  de- 
voted to  amplifying  and  expoun<ling  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  they  are  supplementary 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants, and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  As 
a  work  of  reference  the  book  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  to  all  Church 
workers;  and  it  can  be  read  and  studied 
from  beginning  to  end  with  profit  and 
pleasure. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth  with  gold  title, 
75  cts.,  postpaid.  The  Deserct  Sutiday 
School  Union  Book  Store,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

"The    Holy  Land." 

Our  Church  literature  has  just  been  en- 
riched by  a  new  volume  just  published 
by  Sister  Lydia  Dunford  Alder  on  "The 
Holy  Land."  This  work,  which  contains 
370  pages,  with  many  interesting  and 
valuable  illustrations,  should  find  a  wel- 
come in  every  department  of  our  Sunday 
Schools.  Sister  .Mdcr's  original  manu- 
script was  passed  upon  by  a  conimitlee 
iif  ilie  CJener.il  Board,  carefully  edited  by 
lOlder  Ivdward  H.  An<lerson  of  the  Im- 
provement F.ra,  and  priiUed  by  the  Dcs- 
eret  News.  It  makes  a  handsome  volume. 
.\  review  of  the  book  will  be  given  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
In  the  meantime  we  commend  the  work 
111  nnr  Sunday  School  teachers  as  a  great 
help  in  studying  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  Latter-day  Saint. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

Ccitcral  Suftrriiilcndcncy,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay 
and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 


CONCERT  RECITATIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

SUBJECT:     THE  SACRAMENT. 

FIRST    SUNDAY— JESUS    INSTITUTES    THE    SACRAMENT. 

(I.  Cor.  11:24.) 
"And  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat; 
this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of 

me. 

* 

SECOND    SUNDAY— JESUS    ADMINISTERS   THE    WINE. 

(I.  Cor.  11:25.) 
"After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped, 
saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft 
as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me." 

THIRD    SUNDAY— A    TOKEN    OF    REMEMBRANCE. 

(I.  Cor.  11:26.) 
"For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 


SACRAMENT   GEM   FOR   JUNE. 

"Grant  us.  Father,  grace  divine. 
May  thy  smile  upon  us  shine ; 
As  we  eat  the  broken  bread. 
Thine  approval  on  us  shed." 

Note. — For  instruction  concerning  method  of  presenting  Concert  Recitation,  see 
Juvenile  Instructor  for  January.  1912,  pp.   22-23. 
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Planning  a   Necessity  in  Sunday 

School  Work. 

(Extract  from  a  paper  read  at  the  En- 
sign Sunday  School  Stake  Conference — 
by  Elder  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.] 

"All  here  are  doubtless  converted 
to  the  necessity  of  some  definite  plan 
for  future  work,  and  nearly  all  of  us 
are  in  full  acord  with  the  same  scheme 
of  operations  as  touchinof  Sunday 
school  union  work,  havini^  already 
weighed  it  and  found  it  not  wanting. 
Every  piece  of  successful  work  is  first 
carefully  laid  out  and  planned,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  a  campaign  of  state, 
the  erection  of  a  great  building,  the 
construction  of  railroads,  canals  or 
reservoirs,  the  building  of  an  ocean 
liner,  the  conduct  of  an  institution 
of  learning,  the  publication  of  a  maga- 
zine or  newspaper,  the  operation  of 
a  plant  of  industry  or  the  winning  of 
a  battle.  We  have  many  striking  il- 
lustrations right  here  at  home,  and 
one  in  particular  may  be  cited,  in  the 
workings  of  the  State  Capitol  com- 
mission. For  months,  this  body  of 
high  class  men  has  been  engaged  in 
planning  and  deliberating  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  of  a  capitol 
building  for  this  state.  Visits  have 
been  made  to  many  of  the  other  State 
Capitols,  with  an  idea  to  the  adoption 
of  the  best  in  architecture:  quarries 
of  builfling  stone,  brick  and  tile  plants. 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  .steel  fabri- 
cating works,  glass  and  electric  fix- 
ture factories,  furniture  manufactories 
anfl  other  places  of  industry  and  art 
have  been  visited  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected, that  the  very  best  products 
of  each  might  be  selected  for  use  in 
the  construction,  equipment  and  adorn- 
ment of  the  proposed  building:  and 
yet  this  commission  is  only  planning  to 
erect  a  structure  to  cost  a  few  million 
dollars,  while  Sunday  School  workers 
are  the  Committees,  the  arebiterts,  the 
moulders  and  the  builders  of  himian 
character.  How  much  more  important 
is  it  therefore  for  them  to  have  their 
work  fully  planned. 


There  may  be  some  who  will  take 
the  position  that  there  is  already  too 
much  planning,  too  much  of  formal- 
ism and  too  little  of  the  free  flow  of 
the  spirit  of  inspiration,  forgetting 
the  fact  that  tliere  could  hardly 
be  better  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  spirit  of  inspiration  than  a 
carefully  planned,  systematically  ar- 
ranged, well  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive Sunday  School  outline.  While 
I  would  not  belittle  the  importance 
of  the  activities  of  this  spirit  and 
believe  there  can  be  no  successful  plan- 
ning without  it,  I  have  observed,  in  my 
brief  experience,  that  where  there  is 
no  fixed  preparation  there  is  little  ac- 
complishment. The  words  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  on  the  necessity  of  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  as  a  means 
of  preparation  are  in  point.  While 
the  Lord  had  given  him  a  special  mis- 
sion and  he  had  the  right  to  expect 
a  full  flow  of  the  Spirit  of  Inspira- 
tion to  assist  him  in  the  magnificent 
task  assigned  to  him,  the  Lord  evident- 
ly did  not'  intend  that  the  prophet 
should  be  filled  with  knowledge  and 
information  as  a  bottle  is  filled  with 
wine,  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient,  for  He  commanded  Joseph 
to  fully  equip  himself  by  the  acf|uire- 
mcnt  of  universal  knowledge,  with  the 
exhortation  :  "Seek  ye,  out  of  the  best 
books,  words  of  wisdom.  Seek  learn- 
ing, even  by  study  and  also  by  faith." 
This  the  prophet  proceeded  to  do,  and 
through  diligent  study  and  application, 
in  which  he  was  not  left  alone,  but 
was  constantly  assisted  by  the  whis- 
perings and  teachings  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  which  is  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, he  prepared  himself  intellectually 
for  the  successfid  carrying  out  of  the 
great  commanrlmcnt  of  the  Lord.  Had 
the  Lord  vwr  inteufled  that  his  ser- 
vants should  ]nit  forth  no  personal  ef- 
forts in  their  .icquircment  of  knowl- 
edge and  information,  tliat  tliey  might 
be  properly  e(|ui])ped  for  the  responsi- 
bilities that  devolve  ui)on  tbeni  as 
teachers  among  His  peojile.  lie  would, 
not  have  placed  this  injunction   upon 
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1  lis  I'roplk't.  imr  would  the  latter  have 
exhortcil  the  people  to  follow  the  same 
course  in  their  pre])aratiou  for  the 
duties  that  would  come  to  them.  The 
r.ord  instructed  the  Pro])het  to  make 
liimself  acc|uaintcd  with  the  laws  of 
nations,  the  principles  of  government, 
languages  and  the  sciences,  to  make 
himself  learned  through  the  association 
of  a  knowledge  of  religion,  history, 
science  and  the  arts  with  the  wisdom 
that  comes  through  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

So  it  well  might  be  in  the  planning 
of  work  for  presentation  to  Sunday 
School  classes.  It  is  not  enough  that 
officers  or  teachers —  for  I  shall  in- 
clude the  work  of  officers  under  that 


class  of  workers  which  makes  pre- 
liminary planning  and  ])reparation  ab- 
solutely essential  to  success — rely 
wholly  upon  that  inspiration  that  will 
come  to  them  when  thev  stand  before 
their  classes  or  their  schols.  Thev  must 
look  far  ahead,  systematize  and  lay 
out  their  work,  plan  for  the  future, 
]irepare  themselves  by  study  and  re- 
search, thoroughly  equip  themselves 
for  the  special  calling  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  tlicn  only  arc  they  fit 
subjects  for  the  special  inspiration  that 
comes  from  the  Lord,  and  is  theirs  by 
right,  if  they  have  placed  themselves 
in  the  best  position  to  receive  it.  The 
Lord  will  surely  do  His  part,  but  o)il\ 
when  we  have  alreadv  done  ours." 


How  May  Parents  Become  Educated? 

By  Joseph  E.  Wilson. 


In  a  thousand  ways.  Every  day  and 
every  hour  we  have  opportunities. 
Only  assume  the  attitude  of  a  student 
and  one  cannot  help  but  learn.  "Seek 
and  ye  shall  find,"  has  no  truer  appli- 
cation than  in  the  line  of  education. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
once  asked  how  he  had  evolved  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy.  "By  in- 
tensely thinking  upon  it,"'  was  his  re- 
ply. By  intensely  thinking  upon  any 
subject  we  may  surprise  ourselves.  In- 
deed one  who  is  open  to  light  can  not 
help  but  learn,  and  by  application  he 
may  become  educated. 

Among  our  teachers  are  nature,  so- 
ciety, the  Church,  books,  our  children 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Voice  of 
Inspiration  from  the  Fountain  of  all 
Knowledge. 

In  the  parents'  class  we  combine  all 
these.  We  are  all  teachers  and  we  are 
all  students.  Like  bees,  we  may  glean 
from  every  field  and  bring  to  the  hive 
all  that  is  wholesome  as  food.  If  we 
hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  we 
shall  he  filled  as  truly  as  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness 
shall  be  filled. 


But  our  main  source  of  information 
is  books.  In  the  intelligent  use  of 
books  there  is  no  limit  to  our  possi- 
bilities in  education.  In  this  we  at 
first  need  directing.  There  is  much 
loss  through  scattered  efifort.  Each 
should  consider  and  decide  on  some 
one  thing  as  the  one  he  or  she  most 
needs  to  be  informed  thereon.  Then 
by  inquiry  find  the  most  suitable  book 
or  books  and  go  to  work.  Concen- 
trate the  mind  upon  it.  No  time,  you 
say !  Not  so.  Listen.  By  using  the 
moments  of  time  that  all  of  us  may 
command  if  we  will,  line  my  be  added 
to  line,  idea  to  idea,  truth  upon  truth, 
principle  upon  principle,  and  as 

"Little    drops    of   water,    little    grains    of 

sand 
Make  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant 

land," 

we  can  gain  a  fund  of  information. 
It  may  be  hard  at  first  to  concentrate 
the  mind.  Determined  effort  will  do 
it  and  it  will  become  easier  and  easier. 
That  is  the  student's  secret.  Once 
learned  education  is  half  won. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s*  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman;  Geo.   D.  Pyper,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhie. 
Music. 


[Address  by  Elder  Horace  S.  Ensign, 
at  Deserct  Sunday  School  Union,  Taber- 
nacle, Salt  Lake  Citv,  Sunday  evening, 
April  7,  1912.] 

By  brethren  and  sisters,  I  would  feel 
much  more  at  home  if  I  were  singing 
to  you.  Some  one  (The  poet  Long- 
fellow)  has  said: 

"God  sent  his  singer  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  gladness  and  of  mirth. 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again." 

I    want  to  say  that   our   Heavenly 
Father  has  also  sent  \nstrunientalists, 
and  he  has  sent  composers.    If  it  were 
not  for  the  composers  whom  he  has 
inspired    to    write    our    inspirational 
songs,  we  who  sing,  or  who  attempt  to 
sing,  would  have  little  to  do.     There 
are  very  few  singers  who  write  music. 
Music,  to  me,  my  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, is  sacred.    It  is  truly  a  divine  art. 
We  are  endeavoring  in  the   Sabbath 
schools  to  instruct   the  children   how 
to  sing  and  what  to  sing,  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that  our  choristers,  both 
-take  and  ward,  will  aid  the  Genera! 
Board  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
that  arc  made  to  thein  from  time  to 
time.     We   have  planned   a   program 
for  the  choristers  and  organists'   de- 
partment for  the  conferences  that  are 
now  being  held.     A  numlicr  of  these 
conferences     have    already    convened, 
and  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend,  I 
believe,  six  of  them.  In  most  instances, 
the     instructions     or   the    suggestions 
rather,   made   by  the   General    lloard, 
liave  been  carried  out ;  but  in  two  in- 
stances they  have  been  ignored.     Now 
[  have  felt  somewhat  slighted,  and  I 
have    felt    that    little    heed    has    been 
paid   In   the   recommendations   or  the 
instructi'iiis  that  have  been  given  out 
by    the    (jeneral     Board    of    Sunday 
.Schools.     The  program  that  we  have 
adopted  for  the  choristers  and  organ- 
ists' department  calls   for  demonstra- 


tion or  rendering,  of  the  songs  as 
they  would  be  presented  in  the  Sun- 
day School,  or  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  conductinng  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Where  this  program  has 
been  carried  out,  we  have  found  the 
exercises  have  been  very  interesting, 
and  the  time  has  not  been  sufficient  for 
us  to  cover  all  the  ground.  We  ask- 
that  where  conferences  are  to  be  held 
in  the  future,  that  the  stake  chorister 

will  ask  three  or   more  of  the   ward 

« 

choristers  to  come  prepared  to  present 
the  song  or  songs,  if  necessary,  that 
the  choristers  who  are  assembled  may 
get  an  idea  of  how  the  same  song  is 
presented  in  another  school ;  and  we 
want  you  to  work  the  organists.  We 
want  you  to  understand  that  we  depend 
largely  upon  the  organists  today  in  our 
Sunday  School  work.  I  for  one  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  most  of  our  organ- 
ists are  better  musicians,  are  better 
equipped  and  (|ualified  musically  to 
take  charge  of  the  music  in  the  Sunday 
School  than  arc  most  of  our  choris- 
ters. There  is  another  point  that  I 
desire  to  draw  to  your  attention.  We 
have  suggested  as  the  opening  exer- 
cise for  the  afternoon  sessions  of  the 
conference  a  fifteen-minute  song  serv- 
ice. We  wish  you  to  understand  it 
is  a  song  service;  and  we  desire  that 
you  shall  select  three  or  tnore,  if  time 
will  permit,  of  the  songs  that  you 
sing  best,  that  the  opening  exercises 
in  the  afternoon  may  be  spirited;  for 
we  feel  that  if  we  can  get  the  sjiirit 
of  the  song  anrl  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  singing  the  songs  of  Zion, 
the  success  of  the  afternoini  session 
is  assured. 

Now  I  have  but  i>ne  more  sugges- 
tion to  offer.  I  appreciate  the 
effect  that  music  has  upon  the  sotd, 
and  I  know  that  if  a  person  will  sing 
the  .songs  of  Zion,  and  sing  songs  that 
are  elevating,  that  that  soul  will  be 
near  unto  our  Ileaveidy  leather.  Vou 
know  music   is  used   in  two  different 
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channels :  it  is  used  to  elevate  and 
it  is  also  used  to  degrade,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  Teach  proper  songs,  and  also 
give  us  proper  songs  in  our  song  serv- 
ice. We  do  not  want  love  songs.  We 
do  not  want  "coon"  songs,  and  we  do 
not  want  waltz  songs.  We  want  Sun- 
day School  songs ;  songs  that  will  ele- 
vate ;  songs  that  will  teach  the  children 
to  believe  in  God  our  Heavenly  Father 


and  in  I  lis  .Son  Jesus  Chri.st,  and  in 
llis  mission.  And  you  organists:  do 
not  give  us  rag-time  when  you  are 
playing  marches,  and  when  you 
are  giving  us  a  sacramental  service, 
give  us  something  that  will  draw  our 
hearts  and  our  minds  to  the  exercise 
of  that  hour.  May  God  bless  us  to 
this  end,  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
.\men. 


Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman:  Hoivard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter. 
Parents'  Class  Work. 


A  new  organization  must  have  a 
distinctive  work  to  do,  else  it  has  no 
e.xcuse  for  being.  What  special  field 
of  labor  justifies  the  Parents'  Class? 

Some  of  our  workers  seem  as  yet 
to  have  no  clear  cut  idea  of  just  what 
is  the  business  of  the  Parents'  organi- 
zation. There  is  a  tendency  constantly 
being  manifested  in  certain  wards  and 
stakes  to  make  a  theological  depart- 
ment of  the  Parents'  class.  Some 
of  our  supervisors  evidently  find  it 
hard  to  translate  the  gospel  in  terms 
that  strike  straight  at  the  problems  of 
parenthood. 

Now  we  haven't  one  word  of  fault 
to  find  with  the  theological  depart- 
ment. It  has  a  beautiful  and  an  im- 
portant work  to  do.  But  we  do  insist 
that  the  Parents'  class  is  not  organ- 
ized to  study  theological  lessons,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  dis- 
tinctive work  that  belongs  to  our  de- 
partment is  "The  business  of  Home 
Making"  and  the  "Profession  of  Par- 
enthood." President  Penrose  told  us 
all  at  the  recent  conference  just  passed 
that  the  Parents'  class  should  be  deal- 
ing with  practical  problems  connected 
with  the  home,  not  studying  theology. 
Let  that  work  be  cared  for  by  the 
organization  to   which  it  belongs. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  not  to 
teach  the  gospel?  Not  at  all.  Our 
work  is  gospel  from  end  to  end.  It  is 
the  gospel  as  applied  to   our  homes. 


To  make  the  gospel  vital  in  our  daily 
life — in  our  homes,  and  our  communi- 
ties, in  ourselves  and  our  children,  is 
our  particular  duty. 

Just  to  be  specific :  The  gospel  teach- 
es us  to  dress  properly.  What  good 
can  this  teaching  possibly  do,  if  we 
cancel  its  eiifects  by  allowing  sugges- 
tive pictures  of  half  nude  women  to 
hang  on  our  walls  in  form  of  calen- 
dars, etc.,  or  if  we  permit  our  daugh- 
ters to  parade  the  streets  in  shockingly 
immodest  dresses?  We  might  multi- 
ply instances  of  the  gospel  applied  into 
the  thousands. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  parents'  class 
is  to  do  things.  But  to  do  things 
intelligently,  they  must  know  what  is 
best  to  do  for  the  welfare  of  their 
homes  and  their  children.  So  we  study 
together  the  problems  most  vital  to 
parents.  How  to  build  our  homes  ;  How 
to  reduce  our  bills  and  our  drudgery ; 
How  to  make  our  homes  attractive ; 
What  books  to  buy,  what  pictures, 
what  music;  How  to  keep  children  at 
home ;  How  to  clothe  them ;  How  to 
care  for  their  bodies,  their  minds  ;How 
to  teach  them  the  Gospel ;  How  to 
protect  them  from  community  evils ; 
How  to  train  them  in  the  principles  of 
mortality  ;What  pleasures  to  give  them 
and  how.  There  is  no  phase  of  life  but 
is  open  to  the  Parents'  class.  What 
needs  studying  in  the  interest  of  the 
home,  we  study;  what  needs  doing, 
we  try  to  do. 
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And  yet  there  are  supervisors  who 
cannot  find  in  this  great  field  enough 
work  to  keep  their  parents  classes  alive 
and  moving.  They  complain  that  they 
have  had  such  lessons  before,  that  they 
do  not  apply  exactly  to  the  needs  of 
our  community,  that  parents  would 
rather  talk  about  the  kingdom  come, 
than  the  kingdom  here. 

Well,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  all 
this ;  but  the  difficulty,  we  feel,  lies 
not  in  class,  not  in  the  subjects  sug- 
gested ;  but  rather  in  the  supervisor 
who  has  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  his  work,  and  who  does 
not  therefore  leap  into  it  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  brings  results.  When  we 
find  in  one  ward  an  unsteady  class  of 
two  or  three  to  half  a  dozen  parents, 
following  listlessly  the  lessons  and 
questions  given  to  suggest  and  stimu- 
late, and  then  we  turn  to  another  ward 
and  see  the  parents  out  in  force,  thirty, 
sixty  or  even  a  hundred  strong — alive, 
active,  keen  with  interest  in  the  very 
same  lesson,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  this — that  the  quality 
of  leadership  makes  the  great  differ- 
ence. 

The  leaders  of  the  parents  class 
should  be  among  the  "livest  wires" 
in  the  community — men  and  women 
who  take  a  broad  view  of  life,  who 
are  intelligent.  God-fearing  doers  of 
things.  There  are  scores  of  such  lead- 
ers throughout  our  Church,  and  many 
of  them,  we  are  happy  to  say,  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  Parents' 
Classes.  Wherever  we  find  such  lead- 
ership, we  find  a  vigorous  class. 

Some  of  our  bishops  have  seen  the 
liglit  in  this  matter.  They  have  found 
the  Parents'  class  to  be  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  them  to  get  things  done 
in  their  ward.  "Why."  said  one  of 
them  recently,  "I  couldn't  think  of 
doing  without  this  organization.  I 
use  it  constantly  to  help  me  solve  my 
problems.  If  there  be  some  vital  ques- 
tion before  our  comnuuiity,  we  work  it 
out  in  Parents'  Class,  when  wc  decide 
what  needs  doing,  we  get  iK'hiiid  the 


proper  authorities  and  licl])  them  boost 
it  into  being.  It  may  be  a  city  prob- 
lem, a  school  problem,  or  a  chiirch 
problem.  The  parents  class  places  it- 
self at  the  command  of  those  author- 
ized to  lead,  and  does  things." 

This  bishop  has  the  right  view 
point.  The  Parents'  class  is  the  re- 
serve brigade,  if  you  please,  in  our 
Church.  It  may  be  used  to  reinforce 
any  other  organization  that  needs 
help.  If  the  Sunday  School  needs 
strengthening,  if  the  attendance  is 
falling  down  in  the  intermediate,  the 
theological,  or  any  other  department, 
let  the  parents  get  behind  the  officers 
and  teachers  to  help  them.  If  the 
mutual  or  primary  needs  help,  get 
the  parents  behind  the  cause.  If  the 
city  authorities  want  support  for  any 
worthy  cause,  the  parents  class  should 
be  ready  always  to  join  them.  There 
is  no  field  of  work  that  the  Parents' 
class  may  not  enter  under  the  leader- 
ship of  those  properly  appointed. 

Besides  this  important  work  of  rein- 
forcing other  work,  which  indirectly 
influences  the  home  and  the  child, 
there  are  the  vital  problems  of  home 
making  and  parenthood  which  are  dis- 
tinctively parents'  class  problems. 

Surely  in  all  this  there  is  a  wealth 
of  work  before  us.  The  General  Board 
in  directing  the  work  has  been  con- 
cerned constantly  with  the  difficulty 
of  finding  half  time  enough  for  it. 
It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  to 
take  up  the  work  systematically — to 
keep  our  army  moving  together. 

And  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
together  to  succeed  best.  Therefore, 
the  Juvenile  Lessons  are  offered.  The 
various  classes,  we  have  repeatedly 
urged,  should  take  these  lessons  as 
suggestive — enriching,  supplementing 
and  adapting  them  as  their  local  needs 
require.  That  is  what  our  best  super- 
visors arc  doing.  The  supervisors  that 
are  failing  are  those  who  put  little  or 
no  ihouglit  lo  their  work.  As  well  ex- 
pi'Ct  a  full  crop  froiu  throwing  seed 
u|ioii  a  <lr\'.  un|ilo\vrd  field,  as  expect 
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interest  and  rcsnlls  fnun  a  U'sson  on 
wliieh  the  leader  has  jnil  no  prepara- 
tion. 

Our  Parcnls'  viovement  has  a  dis- 
tinctive work  to  do..  It  has  come  to 
stay,  and  it  tvill  grozv  to  be  a  vital 
force  in  our  Church.  The  leaders  of 
our  wards  and  stakes  should  see  to  it 
that  the  work  is  not  allozved  to  suffer 
for  want  of  effective  leadership.  Get 
men  and  women  to  take  hold  of  this 
matter  ivho  appreciate  what  Parents' 
Class  xvork  means,  and  who  believe  in 
it  fully. 

SOME    VITAL    TOPICS. 

The  following-  lessons  are  suggested 
for  the  June  work. 

The  Dress  Problem. 
Lesson  I .  The  Follies  of  Fashion. 

Discuss  these  suggestive  topics  : 

1.  Dress,  debt,  and  the  devil. 

2.  What  is  your  foremost  thought 
when  you  see  an  immodestly  dressed 
girl  in  your  community? 

3.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  dressing  up  and  fussing 
up. 

4.  Graduation  dress  nonsense — 
what  can  be  done  to  check  it? 

5.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  uni- 
form dress  be  adopted  for  school  chil- 
dren.   Discuss  the  proposition. 

6.  What  can  parents  do  best  to 
train  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go  in  this  matter  of  dress.  When, 
where,  how  shall  we  begin? 

Lesson  2.     The  Proper  Ideals  in  Dress. 

1.  As  you  observe  people  generally, 
which  distresses  you  most,  silly  fash- 
ion, or  slovenliness? 


2.  It  is  not  the  dress  that  makes 
the  man  ;  yet  how  far  docs  a  comely, 
cleanly  appearance  go  towards  inspir- 
ing manhood? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  slovenliness? 

4.  The  Gospel  ideals  in  dress — 
what  can  we  do  best  to  teach  and  pre- 
serve them  ? 

.S.  How  can  we  train  children  into 
habits  of  tidiness  and  proper  taste 
in  clothing? 

6.  What  can  we  do  to  cultivate 
better  taste  in  matters  of  clothing. 
Study  here  harmony  of  colors,  trim- 
mings, etc. 

7.  Invite  some  dress  maker  or 
other  person  well  informed  on  these 
points,  to  help  out  here. 

Lesson  3.  Clothing  Bills. 

1.  W^hat  proportion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  home  usually  goes  for  clothing? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  this  expense 
needlesssly  increased? 

3.  Discuss  the  following  suggestive 
topics : 

Cheap  goods  and  cost. 
The  price  of  carelessness. 
Dress  for  your  work. 
Economy  in  clothes  buying. 
The  installment  plan  in  clothes 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 
buying. 

f.     The  pay-as-you-go-  plan. 
4.     Invite  some  one  well  informed 
in  this  matter  of  clothing  to  lead  in 
this  discussion. 

Note — If  classes  need  more  work  than 
that  outlined,  we  suggest  a  lesson  on 
"Personal  Cleanliness" — the  training  of 
children  to  take  proper  care  of  their 
bodies. 

By  mistake  in  the  last  Juvenile,  we  gave 
thf  "Home  Industries"  lessons  for  April. 
If  classes  have  taken  these  lessons  as 
suggested,  then  they  may  use  the  lessons 
on  ".'\rt  in  the  Home"  for  May.  (See 
March  Juvenile). 
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"Self-questioning  may  not  always  be  pleasant,  but  it  may 
work  beautiful  results." 


Theological  Department. 


Cio    It.  Wallace.  Chairman:  James  E.  Talmage,  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 
EJzc'n  G.   IFoollcy,  Jr. 


Second    Year. 
Paul  Encounters  Idols  at  Alhers. 

In  the  course  of  Paul's  travels,  he 
reached  the  city  of  Athens  where  he 
was  shocked  at  meeting  so  many  idols 
• — idols  of  stone  and  wood.  The 
Greeks  had  been  at  work  for  centuries 
in  fashioning  the  most  magnificent 
works  of  art.  Under  the  skilled  and 
artistic  hands  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles 
and  others,  art  had  grown  to  an  ex- 
tent that  it  has  never  been  excelled. 
When  Paul  entered  the  city  and 
walked  up  the  streets  towards  the 
Acropolis,  he  beheld  on  every  side  of 
him,  adorning  buildings  and  gardens, 
images  that  had  been  carved  out  of 
granite  and  marble.  He  felt  that  he 
had  come  into  a  city  of  idols.  His 
religion  had  decreed  that  man  should 
not  make  "any  graven  images"  of 
anything,  and  he  remembered  the  pro- 
hibitions that  had  been  forcibly  made 
at  various  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  when  someone  under- 
took to  make  an  image  of  some-thing, 
like  the  golden  calf.  With  his  training 
he  was  not  prepared  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  these  great  works,  rather 
he  was  shocked  at  seeing  such  a  viola- 
tion of  all  that  he  had  been  taught 
was  right.  Moreover,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  which  had  in  it  many  things 
that  he  could  not,  with  his  training, 
accept.  He  saw  the  inscription  "To 
the  unknown  God"  and  the  conversa- 
tions he  indulged  in  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  great  work  to 
be  performed  in  Athens  among  the 
cultured  Greeks.  1  le  went  at  it  ag- 
gressively but  diplomatically ;  and  his 
sermons  in  Athens  are  among  the  best. 

What  were  the  conditions  existing 
in  other  lands?  Paul  had  discovered 
in  his  vast  experience  that  there  arc 
several  ways  in   wiiich  (be  \\ijrsbi|)er 


holds  iiersonal  intercourse  with  his  dei- 
ties. He  found  that  they,  being  souls 
or  spirits,  are  of  course  to  be  seen  at 
times  in  dreams  and  visions,  especially 
by  their  own  priests  or  seers,  who 
thus  get  divine  answers  or  oracles 
from  them.  Being  a  soul,  the  god  can 
also  enter  a  human  body  and  act  and 
speak  through  it,  and  thus  hysterical 
and  epileptic  symptoms  are  sometimes 
interpreted  as  the  actions  of  a 
demon ;  the  convulsions,  the  un- 
earthly voice  in  which  the  answers 
are  given  by  the  afflicted  one, 
and  the  stupor  he  is  left  in  when 
his  god  departs,  all  fit  together.  Also 
as  in  the  ordinary  transmigration  of 
souls,  a  deity  is  considered  able  to  en- 
ter into  the  body  of  an  animal,  as  when 
he  flies  from  place  to  place  in  the 
form  of  a  sacred  bird,  or,  lives  in  the 
divine  snake,  fed  and  worshiped 
among  the  negroes  of  the  Slave  Coast. 
This  leads  on  to  a  belief  *^'hich  seems 
still  stranger.  We  wonder  that  a  hu- 
man being,  however  ignorant,  should 
prostrate  himself  before  a  stake  stuck 
in  the  ground,  or  a  stone  picked  up 
by  the  wayside  and  even  talk  to  it 
and  oflfer  it  food,  but  when  the  African 
or  Hindu  explains  that  he  believes 
this  stock  or  stone  to  be  a  receptacle  in 
which  a  divine  spirit  has  for  a  time 
embodied  itself,  this  shows  that  there 
is  a  rational  meaning  in  the  act.  Im- 
ages of  gods,  from  the  rudely  carved 
figures  of  ancestors  which  the  Ostyaks 
set  up  in  their  huts,  to  the  Greek  sta- 
tues shaped  by  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  to 
represent  the  heaven  god  or  the  sun 
god,  are  mostly  formed  in  the  likeness 
of  man — an  additional  ])roof  of  how 
these  nature  gods  were  nindeled  on 
human  beings.  Win  n  ^-iioli  images 
stand  to  represent  gods  the  worshi])er 
may  look  on  them  as  mere  signs  or 
portraits,  but  commonly,  lie  is  Inl  by 
his  spirit  pbiloso])by  In  Irr.il  lluin  as 
tempor:iry   bodies    for   llie   deitii's.      A 
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Tahitiaii  priest,  wlifii  asked  aliDiit  liis 
carved  wooden  idol,  would  ex];lain  Uial 
his  god  was  not  always  in  the  image, 
but  only  now  and  then  flew  to  it  in  the 
body  of  a  sacred  bird,  and  at  times 
would  come  out  of  the  idol  and  enter 
his  own  (the  priest's)  body,  to  give 
divine  oracles  by  his  voice.  This  takes 
us  hack  to  the  times,  when  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  Minucius  Felix 
described  the  heathen  gods  entering  in- 
to their  idols  and  fattening  on  the 
steam  of  the  altars ;  or  creeping  as 
thin  spirits  into  the  bodies  of  men, 
to  distort  their  limbs  and  drive  them 
mad,  or  making  their  own  priests  rave 
and  whirl  about.  Lastly,  rude  tribes 
may  believe  in  and  worship  spirits 
without  having  come  to  build  houses 
for  them  and  set  up  tables  for  their 
food,  yet  such  temples  and  altars  ap- 
pear far  back  in  barbaric  religion,  and 
remain  still  with  the  thoroughly  human 
character  of  the  worship  as  plain  as 
ever  in  them,  as  when  in  India,  the 
image  of  Vishnu  is  washed  and  dressed 
by  his  attendants  and  set  up  in  the 
place  of  honor  at  his  temple,  with  a 
choice  feast  before  him,  and  musicians 
and  dancing  girls  to  divert  him.  This 
is  the  more  instructive,  because  wc 
know  Vishnu  before  his  original  mean- 
ing was  so  spoilt ;  when  he  was  a 
sun  god,  an  animating  principle  or 
soul  of  the  sun  in  personal,  human 
shape,  and  thus,  a  remnant  of  pre- 
historic natural  philosophy. 

Paul  in  his  travels  had  secured  ex- 
periences along  all  these  lines,  and  it 
is  possible  that,  had  he  continued  in 
Athens  for  a  great  many  years  he 
would  have  been  less  shocked  at  the 
works  of  art  that  presented  themselves 
to  his  view.  It  was  the  statuary,  phil- 
osophy, worship,  and  the  general  de- 
meanor of  the  Athenians,  so  radically 
different  from  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  that,  together,  wrought 
upon  his  mind.  There  can  be  no  ob- 
jecion  to  works  of  art  until  the  owners 
or  makers  of  such  works  shall  wor- 
ship them.     This   is  the  thing,   after 


all.  (hat  i'.iul  was  striking  at  and  it  is 
piissihle  that  the  goorl  and  iiad  were 
<len(>unced  together. 

Fourth  Year. 

The  first  lesson  in  June  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  subject  discussed  in  our 
last  issue.  The  other  topics,  "Spiritual 
Gifts"  and  "Revelation,"  have  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  life  that  goes  with 
the  priesthood  and  the  adminstration 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

The  subject  of  spiritual  gifts  should 
not  be  wholly  identified  with  miracles. 
Some  of  the  most  valued  gifts,  such 
as  that  of  wisdom,  are  not  classed  as 
miracles.  While  all  spiritual  gifts  are 
desirable,  the  believer  does  well  to  seek 
those  gifts  which  offer  guidance  and 
spiritual  strength  throughout  life.  In 
no  case  should  faith  be  made  to  de- 
pend upon  miracles.  Faith  thus  found- 
ed is  likely  to  fail.  Neither  should  one 
seek  spiritual  gifts  for  selfish  pur- 
poses :  they  should  be  sought  and  used 
for  the  advancement  of  God's  cause. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  that  revelation  is  just  as 
posible  now  as  at  any  period  in  the 
world's  history  is  a  doctrine  that  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  gaining  the 
support  of  thinking  people.  It  is  now 
very  generally  admitted.  The  chief 
difference  of  opinion  is  between  those 
who  believe  that  God  has  given  spe- 
cial messages  to  mankind,  and  those 
who  disbelieve  in  the  fact  of  Divine 
revelation.  Among  those  who  admit 
the  fact  of  revelation  there  are  also 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  revelation. 

.All  the  great  religions  of  the  w-orld 
are  founded  upon  revelation  or  a  pro- 
fession of  revelation.  .A.  religion  which 
upholds  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
revelation  has  the  advantage  in  everv 
way  of  one  that  holds  to  the  theory 
that  the  canon  of  revelations  is  com- 
plete. The  doctrine  of  continuous  reve- 
lation is  more  logical,  more  sensible 
and  more  practicable.    The. world  is  all 
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the  time  moving  forward,  and  circum- 
stances are  changing.  Revelations 
are  adapted  to  the  neeils  of  men  in 
their  times  and  circumstances ;  and, 
as  these  needs  change  from  time  to 
time,  one  of  two  things  must  happen — 
either  thev  must  have  new  revelation 


or  they  must  depend  upon  tliemselves 
for  guidance.  Since  the  idea  of  Divine 
guidance  is  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  religion,  there  is  but  one  con- 
sistent position  to  take.  The  great 
practical  value  of  continuous  revela- 
tion to  the  Church  should  be  empha- 
sized. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Henry  Peterson,  Chairman;  James  W.  Ure,  Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 

Lesson  53.     Lost  Blessings  Regained. 


Second  Year  Work. 

Lessons  for  June. 

[Prepared  by  Sister  Bertha  Irvine,  Liberty 
Stake.] 

Lesson  52.  A  Sudden  Invasion. 

Helaman  1 :  14-34. 

Time:  41st  year  of  judges. 

Place  :  Land  of  Zarahemla. 

The  text  is  short  and  might  all  be 
read  in  the  class. 

A  map  is  a  necessity  with  this  les- 
son, in  order  to  show  the  advance  of 
the  Lamanite  army  down  the  banks 
of  the  Sidon,  it  is  supposed,  through 
the  Nephite  country,  capturing  Zara- 
hemla on  the  way,  and  having  in  view 
the  taking  of  the  "narrow  neck  of 
land,"  and  thus  hold  the  key  to  both 
northern    and    southern    continents. 

Note  how  the  Lamanites  were 
armed  and  protected  (verse  14). 

Make  clear  the  position  of  the  La- 
manite army  when  Moronihah's  army 
was   in   action. 

Review  the  political  conditions  in 
Zarahemla  that  caused  the  people  to 
lie  sur[)rised  and  overcome  at  first  by 
the  Lamanites. 

Note  that  Lehi  is  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  army  life.  Recall  the  words 
of  the  historian  in  regard  to  him  (Al- 
ma 53:2). 

Moronihah's  generosity  is  shown  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Lamanite  pris- 
oners. 

Discuss  the  character  of  Coriaii- 
ttmir  as  shown  by  this  story. 


Text :   Helaman,  chapters  3   and  4 

Time:  from  43rd  to  62nd  year  of 
Judges. 

Place :  North  and  South  America, 
(use  map  showing  these  two  coun- 
tries). 

This  Lesson,  it  will  be  seen,  covers 
about  18  years  of  history.  The  Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  speaks  of 
these  years  as  follows  : 

"The  succeeding  years  were  of  peculiar 
prosperity,  though  not  of  great  righteous- 
ness, amongst  the  Nephite  people.  They 
spread  out  and  colonized  in  every  direction. 
Many  thousands  emigrated  to  the  northern 
continent,  among  them  great  numbers  of 
Ammonites.  Numerous  new  cities  were 
built,  and  old  ones  repaired;  ship  building 
was  largely  carried  on,  and  the  arts  and 
manufactures  encouraged.  Temples,  taber- 
nacles and  sanctuaries  were  erected  in 
great  numbers;  in  fact,  tlic  people  spread 
out  and  covered  both  continents,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Elder  Orson 
Pratt  (see  footnote,  page  434,  P.ook  of 
Mormon),  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
"sea  north,"  meant  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
that  the  "sea  south"  meant  the  .Atkuitic 
Ocean  south  of  Cape  Horn. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  the 
Nephites.  who  settled  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, became  exceedingly  expert  in  the 
working  of  cement.  It  is  well  known 
that  tiic  materials  for  the  making  of  ce- 
ment still  exist  in  immense  quantities 
in  North  America.  One  of  the  pupils 
might   briefly  tell   of  what  cement   is 
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made,  anil  the  many  uses  to  wliicli  it  is 
being'  pnt  at  the  present  time. 

The  16th  verse  of  the  text  is  a  com- 
ment by  Mormon,  who  speaks  there 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nephites, 
400  years  after  Christ,  and  not  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
our  lesson. 

Draw  special  attention  to  verses  27 
and  28  of  chapter  3,  and  verses  11-13, 
and  20-26  of  chapter  4. 

Nephi  and  Lehi,  sons  of  Helaman, 
introduced  in  this  lesson,  come  into 
prominence  in  lessons  shortly  to  fol- 
low. Helaman's  character  should  be 
dwelt  upon.  (See  verse  20,  chapter 
3). 

The  Nephites,  in  the  various  battles 
which  took  place  with  the  Lamanites, 
lost  nearly  all  of  South  America.  In 
the  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  is 
the  following  description  of  Zarahem- 
la  in  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites : 

"Zarahemla,  with  its  hallowed  associa- 
tions, its  glorious  temples,  where  the  daily 
sacrifice  was  unceasingly  offered,  its  proud 
palaces,  its  luxurious  homes,  its  courts 
of  justice,  where  the  chief  judge  sat  in 
the  magnificence  of  almost  kingly  authority 
to  administer  the  law — this  their  queen  city, 
the  seat  of  their  government,  the  center  of 
their  civilization,  the  home  of  their  high 
priesthood,  was  in  the  hands  of  their  mer- 
ciless, vandal-like  foes." 

Lesson  54.    Lamanites  and  Nephites  Inter- 
mingle. 

Text :  Helaman,  5  ;  6 : 1-14  ;  Story  of 
Book  of  Mormon,  chapter  37. 

Time :  From  62nd  to  68th  year  of 
Judges. 

Place:  North  and  South  America. 
Places  specially  mentioned:  Bountiful, 
Zarahemla,  Land  of  Nephi,  City  of 
Gid,  City  of  Mulek.  (Locate  on  map) 

Verses  2  and  3  of  chapter  5,  give  us 
a  glimpse  of  conditions  among  the 
Nephites,  and  might  be  enlarged  upon. 

Recall  the  w-ords  of  King  Mosiah 
(Mosiah  29:27)  when  he  was  seeking 
to  establish  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Whose  example  did  Nephi  follow  in 


resigning  the  office  of  Chief  Judge  in 
order  that  he  might  minister  among 

the  people? 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  text 
that  Cezoram  was  the  tool  of,  or  a 
leader  among  the  Gadianton  bands, 
and  that  it  was  through  the  widespread 
corruption  of  the  Nephites,  who  were 
rapidly  ripening  for  destruction,  that 
his  election  was  secured. 

Some  of  the  passages  given  from 
Helaman's  advice  to  his  sons  should  be 
selected  and  read  and  enlarged  upon 
in  the  class,  the  8th  and  12th  verses, 
for  instance. 

The  missionary  work  done  by 
Nephi  and  Lehi  in  the  Land  of  Nephi 
should  form  the  main  topic  of  the  les- 
son, and  this  part  of  the  text  (5  :20-49) 
might  be  read  in  the  class.  This  work 
was  all  done  in  the  62nd  year.  The  re- 
sults of  their  labors  (as  noted  in  chap- 
ter 6,  verses  1  to  8),  were  truly  mar- 
velous. 

Note  the  new  names  given  to  North 
and  South  America  (6:10)  ;  also  the 
industries  engaged  in  by  the  people. 

Have  one  of  the  pupils  describe  the 
condition  of  the  Lamanites  and 
Nephites  as  given  at  the  close  of  our 
lesson  (6:34-41),  and  have  the  class 
discuss  the  causes  that  brought  about 
the  wickedness  of  the  one  people  and 
the  righteousness  of  the  other. 

Fourth   Year. 

[Prepared  by  Frank  K.   Seeginiller.] 

Lesson    52.     God  Calls  Isaiah  and  Shows 
Him  the  Future. 

Time :  First  Year  of  Jotham's 
Reign,  About  737  B.C. 

HISTORIC.\L    NARE.\Tm:. 

According  to  Jewish  traditions, 
Isaiah  was  a  prince  at  Jerusalem.  In 
the  year  that  King  L^z-zi-ah  died, 
which  was  twelve  years  before  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  carried  away,  God  called 
him  to  his  prophetic  oi^ice ;  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  thereafter  used 
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him  constantly  as  His  mouthpiece  and 
made  him  the  greatest  statesman  of 
his  country.  He  saw  four  reigns :  those 
of  Jotham,  A-haz,  Hezekiah  and 
ATanasseh. 

During  tlie  long  reign  of  King  Uz- 
ziah,  Judah  had  greatly  prospered. 
This  had  brought  with  it  the  attendant 
wrongs  of  wcalth-inonopoly,  idolatry, 
ski-pticism  and  bribery.  Jotham  does 
nothing  to  correct  these  evils.  The  na- 
tion is  ripe  for  destruction  unless  it 
repent.  That  is  why,  in  that  remark- 
able vision  (Is.  6).  the  Lord  appears 
in  the  temple  to  this  mighty  man  and 
calls  him  to  warn  that  people  "Until 
the  cities  be  wasted  without  inhabitant 
and  the  land  be  utterly  desolate."  (Is. 
6:11)  This  prophecy  was  literally  ful- 
filled by  Sennacherib's  invasion  as  told 
farther  on. 

After  his  call  the  prophet  fearlessly 
arraigned  Judah.  (The  teacher  should 
read"  Is.  Chap.  1 — 5).  But  Isaiah 
is  no  mere  denouncer.  He  sees 
constantly  beyond  the  dark  period. 
God  will  punish  their  sins,  but  at  some 
future  day  His  chosen  Israel  will  be 
redeemed  and  made  holy  (Is.  4).  This 
latter  fact  explains  why  interspersed 
with  denunciation  for  sin  are  those 
hopeful  IMessianic  prophecies  which 
show  how  clearly  the  prophet  foresaw 
the  future  even  to  the  Second  Advent. 

P.ut  Jotham  and  his  people  disre- 
garded the  prophet's  voice,  surely  pav- 
ing the  day  for  trouble  and  tri:il  for 
Judah. 

Lesson  Texts:  Have  pupils  bring 
Bibles.  Make  this  lesson  largely  a 
reading  exercise. 

Correlate  with  ,\iiios  by  reading 
.\mos  3  :7. 

Isaiah's  Call.  Isaiah  6:1-4;  6:8-9; 
6:11-12. 

A  typical  social  sermon,  showing 
why  God  was  about  to  punisli  Judah. 
Is.  5:1-8.  Read  to  the  class  a  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  as  Is.  53.     Explain  it. 

Read  them  a  prophecy  yet  to  be  ful- 
fillerl  as  Is.  11  :l-9.  Show  what  is  yet 
to  come. 


.\im :  To  show  that  God  before 
punishing  a  wicked  nation  calls  in- 
spired men,  shows  them  the  future 
and  sends  them  to  call  tliat  nation  to 
repentance. 

Lesson  53.  King  Ahaz  Refuses  to  Heed 
Isaiah,  and  His  Kingdom  Sinks  Morally 
and  Politically. 

Time:  Reign  of  A-haz  (probably 
732-711  B.C.) 

HISTORICAL   NARRATIVE. 

Jotham  was  succeeded  by  Ahaz,  a 
most  wicked  king,  who  introduces 
idolatry  in  its  worst  forms. 

In  Is.  7  is  related  that  very  re- 
markable meeting  of  Isaiah  and 
A-haz.  Tig-lath  Pi-le-ser  III  of  Assy- 
ria is  preparing  to  conquer  Syria  and 
Northern  Israel.  Their  kings,  Rezin 
and  Pekah.  have  demanded  that  Ahaz 
ally  himself  with  them  against  As- 
syria. To  do  this  would  have  been 
suicidal  to  Judah  for  Tiglath  Pileser 
III  was  so  mighty  that  these  three 
kingdoms  would  be  no  worthy  foe.  So 
the  Lord  said  to  Isaiah  :  "Go  forth 
now  to  meet  Ahaz,  thou  and  thy  son." 
The  statesman  prophet  tells  the  king 
plainly  not  to  fear  Rezin  and  Pckah 
who  now  come  against  him  for  "With- 
in three  score  and  five  years  Ephraim 
[meaning  the  Ten  Tribes!  shall  be 
broken  that  it  be  not  a  people."  (Is. 
7:8).  He  further  said:  "If  ye  will 
not  believe,  surely  ve  will  not  be  estab- 
lished." (Is.  7:9).  ' 

That  Ahaz  did  not  believe  is  certain 
from  his  actions  for  he  immediately 
sent  word  to  Tiglath-Pilescr  HI  say- 
ing: "I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son." 
He  despoiled  even  the  temple  to  send 
gifts  to  his  new  lord — he  did  homage 
tn  ;ui  earthly  rider  instead  of  relying 
on  his  imseen  heavenly  King. 

Having  f;iiled  to  touch  Ahaz,  Isaiah 
now  turned  to  the  people.  If  they 
would  only  repent,  God  would  still  pre- 
serve the  nation.  On  a  great  jilacard 
he  wrote  the  significant  motto,  "Ma- 
her-shalal-hash-baz,"     which     means, 
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"swift  spoil,  speedy  prey,"  and  he  gave 
this  odd  name  to  a  son  born  to  him 
just  at  this  time,  for  he  said,  "Before 
the  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry 
my  father  and  my  mother,  the  riches 
of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria 
shall  be  taken  away."  (8:4).  He  now 
gathered  about  him  a  faithful  set  of 
disciples  not  unlike  those  who  followed 
Christ.  These  disciples  are  often 
called  the  "remnant"  and  are  not  un- 
like a  church. 

The  prophesy  was  immediately  ful- 
filled. As  the  powerful  Assyrian  king 
moved  westward,  Damascus  fell  and 
Pekah  was  slain.  Very  soon  after- 
ward the  Ten  Tribes  were  carried 
away. 

Ahaz  hastened  to  Damascus,  met  the 
Assyrian  conqueror,  and  became  his 
ally.  He  had  saved  Judah  temporarily, 
but  at  what  a  cost !  Upon  his  return 
he  caused  the  brazen  altar  at  the  tem- 
ple, whereon  were  ofifered  the  daily 
sacrifices,  to  be  removed ;  and,to  please 
his  new  master,  in  its  place  he  put  a 
heathen  altar  patterned  after  one  he 
had  seen  at  Damascus. 

He  died  before  God's  judgments 
overwhelmed  Judah,  but  in  our  next 
lesson,  we  shall  see  how  his  nation  and 
his  son  had  to  suffer  because  he  did 
not  follow  a  prophet's  counsel. 

Lesson  Texts :  The  prophet  meets 
King  Ahaz  and  delives  his  message. 
Is.  7:1-9. 

Isaiah  fortells  the  great  Assyrian  in- 
vasion to  z^haz.  Is.  7:  17-20. 

He  also  fortells  the  destruction  of 
Syria,  Northern  Israel,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah:  8:1-8. 

Aim :  To  show  that  God  through 
His  prophets  shows  the  rulers  of  na- 
tions how  to  lead  their  people. 

Lesson  54.  Hezekiah  and  Judah  Learn  to 
Heed  the  Prophet  Isaiah  and  are  Saved. 

Time :  Reign  of  Hezekiah,  proba- 
bly 710  B.C. 

HISTORICAL    NARRATIVE. 

The  false  policy  of  Ahaz  caused 
very  evil  days  for  Judah  during  the 


reign  of  the  next  king,  his  righteous 
son  Hezekiah.  That  relying  upon  As- 
syria rather  than  upon  God  would 
Iiring  numberless  disasters,  Isaiah 
plainly  foresaw.  But  Judah  had  vol- 
untarily put  her  neck  under  the  As- 
syrian yoke.  Now  the  prophet  knew 
that  any  attempt  to  break  away  would 
lie  punished  severely.  He  therefore 
now  opposed  with  all  his  might  a  new 
party  which  arose  trying  to  shift  the 
alliance  of  Judah  from  Assyria  to 
Egypt.  Tiglath-Pileser  III  had  died. 
Sargon  had  carried  away  the  Ten 
Tribes  and  had  just  decisively  defeated 
Egypt ;  but  upon  his  death,  Babylon 
and  Egypt  both  revolted  against  his 
successor,  Sennacherib.  All  the  lead- 
ers of  Judah  but  Isaiah  thought  that 
their  country  should  join  the  new  re- 
volt for  it  seemed  the  alliance  against 
Assyria  was  overwhelming.  The  key- 
note of  Isaiah's  view  was,  "In  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence  shall  be  vour 
strength."  (Is.  30:15^.  But  in  spite  of 
his  warning  Hezekiah  joined  the  alli- 
ance. 

Sennacherib,  whom  they  thought 
weak,  was  very  mighty.  With  a  great 
force  he  overcame  Babylon  and  Philis- 
tia.  Hezekiah  lost  46  fenced  cities  and 
was  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  "like  a  bird 
in  a  cage." 

Now  the  king  and  people  plainly  saw 
how  inspired  the  prophet  was  when  he 
said,  "The  strength  of  Pharoah  shall 
be  your  shame  and  the  trust  in  the 
shadow  of  Egypt  your  confusion.  (Is. 
30:3).  With  Sennacherib's  army  at 
the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem,  king  and 
people  turned  to  God,  and  Hezekiah 
uttered  that  beautiful  praper  men- 
tioned a  few  Sundays  ago.  Then,  too. 
Isaiah  uttered  the  prophecy,  "He  shall 
not  come  into  this  city  nor  shoot  an 
arrow  there.  By  the  way  that  he  came 
by  the  same  shall  he  return.  (Is. 
37:34). 

Going  past  Jerusalem,  along  the 
highway  of  nations,  the  grand  army 
finalh-  reached  Egypt  only  to  perish 
in  a  night,  smitten  by  the  angel  of  the 
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Lord.  For  once  the  prophet's  voice 
had  been  heeded  and  Judah  was  saved. 

We  know  but  Httle  of  Isaiah  after 
this.  God  still  continued  to  show  him 
the  future.  But  Judah  was  quiet  for 
Assyria  had  been  humbled.  Tradition 
says  he  lived  on  into  the  next  reign, 
that  of  wicked  Manasseh,  under  whom 
he  suffered  death  when  an  old  man. 

"He  alone  saved  his  nation  in  the 
time  of  its  greatest  danger.  Few,  if 
any.  writers  have  surpassed  him  in 
grandeur,  force,  and  vividness  of  liter- 
ary style.  So  forcibly  did  he  impress 
his  teachings  by  word  and  by  life  upon 
the  little  group  of  disciples  who  gath- 
ered about  him,  that  they  ultimately 
transformed  the  religion  of  their  na- 
tion ;  and  since  Judaism  prepared  the 
way  for  Christ,  Christianity  will  for- 
ever bear  the  stamp  of  Isaiah's  mighty 
personality." — Kent. 

Lesson  Texts :  Isaiah  denounces 
Judah  for  trusting  in  Egypt.  Is. 
30:1-3;  31:1-3. 

Sennacherib's  invasion  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Judah.  Is.  ^7 :9-20 ; 
37:30-37. 

Teachers  should  study  carefully 
Is.  chapters  30,  31,  36  and  37. 

Aim :  To  show  that  when  a  nation 
turns  to  God  and  righteouness,  He  is 
mighty  to  save. 

Suggestive  Fast-day  Lesson   for  June. 

[Prepared  by  Harold  G.  Reynolds.] 

SUBJECT :     PRAYER. 

We  have  received  a  nimiber  of  re- 
quests from  teachers  in  the  .Second  In- 
termediate Department  to  suggest  a 
suitable  subject  for  the  Fast-Day.  This 
subject,  however,  is  only  suggestive. 
The  teachers  should  conduct  the 
exercises  of  this  day  in  a  manner  that 
will  bring  the  best  results.  You  might 
have  local  problems  in  your  own  ward 
that  you  desire  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  on  Fast-Day.  Some  teachers 
use  a  truth  or  aim  which  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  lessons  of  the  past 


month  and  discuss  it  with  the  pupils, 
while  others  are  successful  in  inspir- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  to  bear  their  tes- 
timonies as  they  feel  lead. 

The  above  subject  is  suggestive 
only  as  a  means  to  get  boys  and 
girls  to  bear  their  testimonies.  You 
may  call  a  lesson  instead  of  testi- 
mony meeting.  On  the  preceding 
Sunday  tell  the  pupils  that  the  les- 
son will  be  on  prayer,  and  ask  them 
to  be  prepared  to  tell  how  their 
prayers  have  been  answered,  or  to  ask 
their  fathers  and  mothers  for  their  ex- 
periences. Have  them  look  up  other 
incidents  which  can  be  found  in  the 
Faith  Promoting  Series,  also  the  lives 
of  the  great  men  of  our  nation,  such 
as   Washington,    Lincoln    and    others. 

Discuss  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's 
first  prayer. 

Alma's  prayer  to  the  Lord  in  be- 
half of  the  transgressor.  Moroni's 
prayer  for  liberty.  Alma  46:13  ;  C.  26 
and  27. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the 
life  of  President  John  Taylor,  from 
Jcnson's  Biographical  Encyclopredia, 
page  16: 

"While  President  Taylor  was  labor- 
ing on  the  Isle  of  Man  he  had  secured 
the  printing  of  some  tracts,  which  he 
wrote  in  reply  to  some  falsehoods  cir- 
culated by  ministers  and  others  re- 
garding the  character  and  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
When  the  tracts  were  ready  the  printer 
would  not  deliver  them  until  every 
])enny  was  paid  which  was  due  him. 
Elder  Taylor  did  not  have  sufficient 
.means  to  meet  the  demand,  and  being 
very  anxious  to  obtain  the  tracts  went 
immediately  into  a  private  room,  and, 
kneeling  down  told  the  Lord  in  plain 
simplicity  exactly  how  much  he  needed 
to  pay  for  the  matter  he  had  published 
ill  defense  of  the  cause.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  his  prayer  was  offered  a 
young  man  came  to  the  door,  and  upon 
l)eing  invited  to  enter  handed  Elder 
Taylor  an  envelope  and  walked  out. 
The  envelope  contained   some  money 
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ami  a  little  iintf  wliich  read  :  "The  lab- 
orer is  wortliy  of  his  hire,"  and  no 
signature  was  jjlaced  thereon.  In  a 
few  minutes  later  a  poor  lady  engager! 
as  a  fish  vender  came  to  the  house 
and  offered  him  a  little  money  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  ministerial  labors.  He 
told  her  that  there  was  plenty  of  money 
in  this  world  and  did  not  wish  to  take 
her  money.  She  insisted  that  the  Lord 
would  bless  her  the  more  and  she 
would  be  happier  if  he  would  accept  it, 
whereupon  he  received  her  offering, 
and  to  his  surprise  the  poor  woman's 
mite,  added  to  what  the  young  man 
had  given  him,  made  exactly  the 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  printer 
what  was  due  him." 

Extract  from  an  "Historical  Biog- 


raphy of  George  Washington,"  by 
1  liirace  K.  Scudder  : 

"Washington  had  his  headquarters 
for  a  time,  while  the  American  .'Xrmy 
was  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  at  the 
farm  house  belonging  to  a  Quaker 
named  Mr.  Potts,  who  has  said  that 
one  day  when  strolling  by  the  creek, 
away  from  the  camp,  he  heard  a  deep 
(|uiet  voice  a  little  way  off.  He  went 
nearer  and  saw  Washington's  horse 
tied  to  a  sapling.  Near  by.  in  a 
thicket,  was  Washington  on  his  knees, 
])raying  earnestly." 

Would  suggest  that  the  teacher  lead 
in  relating  his  experiences,  or  other 
incidents.  Enthuse  the  pupils  so  that 
thev  will  follow. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;   ]Vin.  D.  Oiven,  Josiah  Burrows.  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


Second  Year. 

[By  Josiah  Burrows.] 

Lesson  1  6.    The  Lord's  Care  for  His 
Children  in  the  Wilderness. 

(For  Second   Sunday  in  June.) 

Text:  Exodus  15:22-27;  16:  17:1-7. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  whole  of 
Exodus  15  be  read  by  the  teachers. 
The  Song  of  Moses  is  beautiful  read- 
ing, and  expresses  the  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  of  Moses,  his  sister 
Miriam,  and  the  children  of  Israel,  at 
their  marvelous  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  their  successful  pas- 
sae'e  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  Moses  led 
th?  children  of  Israel  so  many  years 
through  the  Arabian  wilderness  was 
tn  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  their  idola- 
trous ideas  and  practices  that  they 
had  acquired  during  their  long  sojourn 
in  Egypt ;  to  help  them  overcome  their 
weaknesses  and  imperfections ;  to  im- 
nlant  within  their  hearts  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  true  and  living  God,  and 
to  fit  and  prepare  them  for  a  peaceful 


and  united  occupation  of  the  promised 
land  of  Canaan. 

What  a  marked  contrast  is  shown  in 
this  lesson  between  the  weakness  of 
humanity  as  evidenced  by  the  fault- 
finding, murmurings  and  chidings  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  kindly 
favor  and  providential  care  of  the 
Lord  for  the  welfare  of  His  children ! 
Think  of  supplying  food  to  a  multitude 
of  600,000  people,  in  a  comparatively 
desert  country,  regularly,  every  day  ex- 
cept Sunday,  for  forty  years !  Think 
of  causing  water  to  gush  forth  from  a 
barren  rock  for  their  relief  and  sus- 
tenance !  And  observe  the  terrible  ail- 
ments and  diseases  that  had  afflicted 
the  Egyptians,  that  the  children  of  Is- 
rael were  promised  immunity  from,  on 
condition  of  their  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord.  Deut. 
28 :27-60. 

The  strict  and  sacred  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  day  is  most  effectively 
taught  in  this  lesson.  This  should  be 
duly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
children. 
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Lesson   1  7.  The  Ten  Commandments. 
(For  Third  Sunday  in  June.) 

Text:     Exodus  19.  20. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to 
the  children  to  explain  a  little  concern- 
ing Mount  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites 
remained  for  nearly  a  year.  This  was 
a  sacred  place,  sanctified  by  many 
Divine  manifestations  and  communi- 
cations unto  Moses.  Even  the  priests 
were  not  permitted  to  go  up  into 
the  mount,  but  were  admonished  with 
the  people  to  keep  some  distance 
away.  What  a  grand  and  awe-inspir- 
ing sight  it  must  have  been,  when, 
after  the  three  days'  preparation,  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  Moses  in  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mount,  accompanied  by  the 
vivid  lightning,  the  terrible  thunders, 
the  earthquake,  fire  and  smoke !  No 
wonder  the  children  of  Israel  trem- 
bled, for  such  a  striking  manifestation 
must  have  deeply  impressed  them. 

The  Ten  Commandments  should  be 
familar  to  the  teachers  and  many  of 
the  children — having  been  one  of  the 
principal  concert  recitations  in  use  in 
the  schools  for  many  years.  They 
are  largely  self-explanatory,  and  a  lit- 
tle reflection  will  show  that  thev  con- 
tain many  important  truths  and  rules 
of  conduct  that  should  be  understood 
and  observed  by  our  children.  The 
following  points  are  suggested  for  the 
teacher's  consideration :  Sacredness  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  day ;  honor  and  obedience 
to  parents ;  importance  of  telling  the 
truth ;  love  of  companions,  etc.  En- 
courage the  children  to  learn  the  com- 
mandments. It  is  a  splendid  memory 
exercise.. 

"Decalogue  or  Ten  Commandments. 
The  basis  of  all  laws.  The  number 
ten  was  regarded  as  perfect  or  com- 
plete, therefore  the  ten  great  words 
were  the  perfect  law  of  God  given  on 
Sinai.  They  were  cut  on  two  tables 
of  stone,  and  kept  for  several  cen- 
turies in  the  ark,  in  the  very  center 
of  the  holy  place,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
center  of  the  whole  system.    The  twf^ 


tables  indicate  a  division  of  the  law, 
into  duties  towards  God,  and  duties 
toward  our  neighbor.  Some  critics 
point  out  more  than  20  decalogues  in 
the  laws  of  Moses."— -Smith's  Bil)U- 
Dictionary. 

Lesson  18.  Sedition  of  Aaron  and  Miriam. 

(.For  Fourth  Sunday  in  June.) 

Text:     Numbers  12. 

The  following  is  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  teachers  in  the 
preparation  of  this  lesson : 

"We  have  now  to  relate  the  next 
notable  error  into  which  Aaron,  with 
his  sister  Miriam,  fell  through  a  want 
of  that  faith  and  confidence  in  Moses, 
their  brother,  which  a  Prophet  of  the 
Lord,  inspired  and  directed  from  on 
high,  has  every  right  and  reason  to 
expect  from  the  people  whom  he  has 
been   chosen   to   lead. 

"Moses  had  married — doubtless  by 
God's  command — an  Ethiopian  wom- 
an, or  Cushite,  in  addition  to  his  wife, 
Zipporah,  daughter  of  Jethro.  This 
act,  for  some  reason,  greatly  incensed 
Miriam  and  Aaron,  who,  without  stop- 
ping to  ascertain  whether  he  had  done 
the  thing  of  himself,  or  obeyed  a  di- 
vine injunction,  fell  to  abusing  him 
with  their  tongues,  and  intimating,  it  is 
likely,  that  he  hatl  acted  on  his  own 
responsibilty.  The  offense,  in  their 
eyes,  since  polygamic  marriages  were 
common  in  ancient  Israel,  was,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  that  he  had  taken 
a  plural  wife,  as  that  he  had  married 
a  woman  of  Ethiopia,  which  was  in 
violation  of  the  Hebrew  law.  How- 
ever, that  he  was  justified  in  what  he 
had  done,  despite  the  "mixed  mar- 
riage" prohibition — which  God,  the 
giver  of  the  law,  liad  the  right  to  sus- 
pend if  He  thought  proper — is  plainly 
manifest  from  what  followed,  '("he 
Lord  heard  the  sechtious  murmurings 
of  these  fault-finders,  and  it  angered 
Him  greatly.  Summoning  them  with 
Moses   unto  tlie   Tal)ern;iclc,    lie    re- 
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l)iiki'(l  tln-'iii  in  tlu'sc  wnrcl.s:  "If  there 
he  a  pro])liet  among  you,  I  tlic  Lord 
will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in 
a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 
dream. 

"  'My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who 
is  faithful  in  all  mine  house. 

"  'With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in 
dark  speeches  I  and  the  similitude  of 
the  Lord  shall  he  behold.  Wherefore 
then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak 
against  my  servant  Moses?'   " 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  Lord  de- 
parted, but  when  the  cloud  lifted  from 
ofif  the  Tabernacle,  it  was  discovered 
that  Miriam  had  been  smitten  with 
leprosy.  Aaron  escaped  with  the  ver- 
bal chastening.  Why,  we  are  as  un- 
able to  explain  as  for  his  being  left 
alive  after  making  the  golden  calf, 
for  worshiping  which  so  many  of  his 
brethren  were  put  to  death.  It  may  be, 
and  indeed  is,  probable,  that  in  the  lat- 
ter, as  in  the  former  case,  he  was  the 
blind  tool  of  evil  and  not  the  principal 
offender.  The  speech,  which  had  an- 
gered the  Lord  was  this:  "Hath  the 
Lord,  indeed,  spoken  only  by  Moses? 
Hath  He  not  spoken  also  by  us?" — 
words  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
sedition  and  rebellion,  particularly 
when  falling  from  the  lips  of  persons 
in  authority. 

"Aaron  and  Miriam  were  given  to 
understand  that  though  they  might 
possess  the  gift  of  prophedy,  and  have 
dreams  and  visions  to  enlighten  them, 
they  were  not  to  set  themselves  up  as 
equal  in  authority  to  Moses,  with 
whom  the  Lord  spake  face  to  face,  and 
revealed  His  sovereign  will  for  the 
guidance  of  the  entire  nation.  Moses 
interceded  for  Miriam,  and  she  was 
healed,  but  for  seven  days  was  ac- 
counted unclean  and  shut  out  from  the 
camp,  as  was  the  law  in  relation  to 
lepers.  The  Israelites  now  removed 
from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  their  tents 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran." — The 
.'Karonic  Priesthood  by  O.  F.  Whitney. 
Contributor,  Vol.  6.  pp.  81-2. 


Fourth  Year. 
(Work  for  June.) 

Lesson  I  6.    Paul  Before  Festus. 

The  successor  of  Felix  was  Porcius 
I'estus  (A.D.  60),  who,  though  he, 
too,  was  probably  of  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  a  freednian,  was  a  far 
worthier  and  more  honorable  ruler. 
His  procuratorship  was  of  very  brief 
duration,  and  he  inherited  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  in  which  the  wildest 
anarchy  was  triumphant,  and  inter- 
necine quarrels  were  carried  on  in  the 
bloodiest  spirit  of  revenge.  Had  he 
been  procurator  for  a  longer  time, 
difficult  as  was  the  task  to  hold  in  the 
leash  the  furious  hatreds  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  he  might  have  accomplished 
more  memorable  results.  The  sacred 
narrative  displays  him  in  a  not  un- 
favorable light,  and  he  at  any  rate  con- 
trasts most  favorably  with  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  and  successor,  in  the 
fact  that  he  tried  to  administer  real 
justice,  and  did  not  stain  his  hands 
with  bribes. 

His  first  movements  show  an  active 
and  energetic  spirit.  He  arrived  in 
Palestine  about  the  month  of  August, 
and  three  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Csesarea  went  direct  to  Jerusalem. 
One  of  the  first  questions  which  he  had 
to  face  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
St.  Paul.  Two  years  of  deferred  hope, 
obstructed  purposes,  and  dreary  im- 
prisonment had  not  quenched  the 
deadly  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  the 
man  whose  free  offer  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  seemed  to  them  one  of  the 
most  fatal  omens  of  their  impending 
ruin.  The  terrible  fight  in  the. market- 
place between  Jews  and  Syrian  Greeks, 
which  has  led  to  the  disgrace  of  Felix, 
had  left  behind  it  an  unappeased  ex- 
asperation, and  the  Jews  of  Cassarea 
were  unanimous  in  demanding  the  im- 
mediate punishment  of  Paul.  When 
Festus  reached  Jerusalem,  the  same 
cry  met  him,  and  the  death  of  Paul 
was  demanded,  not  only  by  the  mob, 
but    by   deputations    of    all    the   chief 
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personages  in  Jerusalem,  headed  by 
Ishmael  Ben  Phabi,  tlic  New  High 
Priest.  We  have  seen  already  that  the 
Jews,  with  great  insight  into  hu- 
man nature,  eagerly  seized  the  first 
opportuity  of  playing  upon  the  inex- 
perience of  a  newly-arrived  official, 
and  moulding  him,  if  possible,  while  he 
was  likely  to  be  most  plastic  in  his  de- 
sires to  create  a  favorable  impression. 
But  Festus  was  not  one  of  the  base 
and  feeble  procurators  who  would  com- 
mit a  crime  to  win  popularity.  Eight 
or  ten  days  afterwards  Festus  returned 
to  the  palace  at  Csesarea,  and  the  very 
next  day  took  his  seat  on  the  tribunal 
to  hear  the  case.  The  Jews  had  not 
again  hired  a  practiced  barrister  to 
help  them,  and  the  trial  degenerated 
into  a  scene  of  passionate  clamor,  in 
which  St.  Paul  simply  met  the  many 
accusations  against  him  by  calm 
denials.  The  Jews,  tumultuously  sur- 
rounding the  tribunal,  reiterated  their 
accuastions  of  heresy,  sacrilege,  and 
treason ;  but  as  not  a  single  witness 
was  forthcoming,  Paul  had  no  need 
to  do  more  than  to  recount  the  facts. 
This  time  the  Jews  seemed  to  have  de- 
fined the  old  vague  charge  that  Paul 
was  a  stirrer-up  of  sedition  throughout 
the  Diaspora,  by  trying  to  frighten 
Festus,  as  they  had  frightened  Pilate, 
with  the  name  of  Cjesar ;  but  Festus 
had  too  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  law  not  to  see,  through  all  this 
murky  storm  of  rage,  the  two  plain 
facts,  that  he  was  trying  a  false  is- 
sue, since  the  inquiry  really  turned  on 
matters  which  affected  the  arcana  of 
Jewish  theology  ;  and  that  even  if  there 
was  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  Jewish 
accusations,  Paul  had  not  been  guilty 
of  anything  approaching  a  capital 
crime.  Wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scene — for  nothing  was  more  odious 
to  the  dignity  of  a  well-trained  Roman 
than  the  scowling  faces,  and  gleaming 
eyes,  and  screaming  intcrijcllations  of 
despised  Orientals — Festus  asked  i'aul 
wiuther  he  was  willing  to  go  u[)  to  Jer- 
usalem, and   be  tried   l)efore   the   San- 


hedriii  under  his  protection.  This 
was  practically  a  proposal  to  transfer 
the  question  back  from  the  Roman  to 
the  Jewish  jurisdiction.  P.ut  Paul 
knew  very  well  that  he  had  far  more 
chance  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  than  at  the  hands  of  Jews 
whose  crimes  were  now  dragging  Jer- 
usalem to  her  destruction.  As  a 
Roman  citizen  he  had  one  special 
privilege — that  right  of  appeal  to 
Caesar,  which  was  still  left  as  the  ven- 
erable trophy  of  popular  triumph  in  the 
struggles  of  centuries.  He  had  only 
to  pronounce  the  one  word  Appello, 
and  every  enemy  would,  for  a  time,  be 
defeated,  who  was  now  thirsting  for 
his  blood.  He  determined  to  exercise 
his  privilege.  The  procurator  was  but 
a  shadow  of  the  Cc-esar.  His  offer 
sounded  plausibly  fair,  but  perhaps 
Paul  saw  tlirough  it.  "I  am  stand- 
ing," he  said,  "at  Cassar's  tribunal. 
There,  and  not  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
I  ought  to  be  judged.  Even  you,  O 
Festus,  know  full  well  that  I  never 
in  any  respect  wronged  the  Jews.  If 
I  am  an  offender  and  have  committed 
any  capital  crime,  it  is  not  against 
them,  but  against  the  empire ;  and 
if  I  am  found  guilty,  I  do  not  refuse  to 
die.  But  if  all  the  accusations  which 
these  bring  against  me  are  nothing,  no 
one  can  sacrifice  me  to  them  as  a 
favor."  And  then  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,  "C?esarem   appello!" 

Lesson  I  8.     Voyage  toward  Rome. 

Space  will  only  permit  a  i)rief  ex- 
tract from  I'^arrar's  description  of  this 
wtMiderful  voyage. 

"Gradually  through  the  nuu-ky 
atmosphere  of  rain  and  tempest,  the 
grim  day  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
miserable  crew.  Almost  as  soon  as 
tiiey  could  see  the  dim  outlines  of  their 
(Avn  faces,  haggard  and  ghastly  with 
so  much  privation  and  so  nuuiy  years, 
they  observed  that  thoy  were  anchored 
off  a  low  point,  over  which  the  sea  was 
curling  with  a  huge  and  most  furious 
surf.      Once      more,      therefore,      the 
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Apostle  encouraged  thcin,  and  urged 
them  all  to  take  some  food.  'This  is 
the  fourteentli  day,'  he  said,  'on  which 
you  are  continuitiii^  foodless,  in  con- 
stant anxiety  and  vigilance,  without 
taking  anything.  I  entreat  you,  then, 
all  to  join  in  a  meal,  which  is  indeed 
essential  to  that  preservation,  of  which 
I  assure  you  with  confidence,  for  not 
a  hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  you 
shall  perish.'  And  having  given  them 
this  encouragement,  he  himself  set  the 
example.  Making  of  the  simplest 
necessity  of  life  a  religious  and  euchar- 
istic  act,  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks 
to  God  in  the  presence  of  them  all, 
broke  it,  and  began  to  eat.  Catching 
the  contagion  of  his  cheerful  trust, 
the  drenched,  miserable  throng  of  276 
souls,  who  had  so  long  been  huddled 
together  in  their  unspeakable  wretch- 
edness and  discomfort,  as  their  shat- 
tered vessel  lay  rolling  and  tossing 
under  the  dismal  clouds,  took  fresh 
courage,  and  shared  with  him  in  a 
hearty  meal.  Knowing  that  this  was 
the  last  meal  they  could  ever  take  in 
the  dismasted  vessel,  and  also  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  save  the  cargo, 
they  lightened  and  righted  the  vessel 
by  flinging  overboard  the  wheat, 
which  in  the  long  drift  of  476  miles 
from  Clauda  in  the  storm  must  have 
shifted  much  to  one  side  and  made  the 
vessel  heel  over  in  a  dangerous  man- 
ner. They,  therefore,  cut  away  the 
anchors,  letting  the  ropes  drop  into 
the  sea,  unlashed  and  let  down  the 
paddle-rudders,  hoisted  the  artemo.  or 
foresail — which  was  all  there  was  left 
them — to  the  wind,  and  steered 
straight  for  the  beach.  But  their  man- 
oeuvre, resolutely  as  it  had  been  under- 
taken, was  a  failure.  They  had  un- 
consciously anchored  ofif  Ras  el  Koura. 
The  opposite  point  looked  like  another 
promontory,  but  was  in  reality  the 
Island  of  Salmonetta  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  deep,  narrow,  and 
precipitous  channel.  Through  this 
channel,  about  a  hundred  yards  in 
width,  ran  a  current,  and  in  the 
stormy  race  where  the  waters  of  this 


current  met  the  waters  of  the  bay,  the 
vessel  would  not  answer  to  the  helm, 
and  all  they  could  do  was  to  run  her 
ashore.  Happily  for  them,  she  drove, 
not  upon  a  rock,  but  deep  into  a  bank 
of  mud,  such  as  still  exists  at  that 
very  spot.  Here  the  prow  stuck  im- 
movably fast,  while  the  stern  was 
free.  The  crew  rushed  to  the  prow, 
while  the  waves,  which  broke  with 
fury  over  the  unsupported  stern,  be- 
gan instantly  to  batter  it  to  pieces. 
Here,  even  at  this  extremity,  there 
rose  for  Paul  and  the  other  prisoners  a 
new,  unexpected,  and  yet  more  terrible 
danger.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  soldiers 
to  be  responsible  with  their  own  lives 
for  their  prisoners.  The  Roman  law 
was  stern,  rigid,  and  unbending,  nor 
did  it  admit  of  any  extenuating  plea. 
So  long  as  death  seemed  imminent, 
and  every  hand  on  board  might  be 
useful  in  averting  it,  the  prisoners 
must  have  been  left  unchained ;  but  in 
such  a  crisis  as  this,  what  was  there 
to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from 
taking  a  dive  into  the  sea  and  so  es- 
caping? It  would  have  been  a  hor- 
rible thing  that  blood  and  butchery 
should  stain  the  planks  of  a  ship- 
wrecked vessel  at  the  very  moment 
when  safety  seemed  within  reach,  and 
that  this  human  scarifice  of  lives  which 
God  had  rescued  should  be  the  only 
thanksgiving  of  the  survivors.  It  was 
even  more  horrible  that  they  wiio  had 
fraternized  with  their  fellows  in  the 
leveling  communism  of  sympathy,  as 
they  huddled  side  by  side,  with  death 
staring  them  in  the  face,  should  now 
thrust  their  swords  into  hearts  with 
which  their  own  had  so  long  been 
beating  in  fearful  sympathy.  From 
this  peril  the  prisoners  were  again  in- 
directly saved  by  him  whose  counsel 
and  encouragement  had  all  along  been 
the  direct  source  of  their  preserva- 
tion. If  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
killed,  equal  justice,  or  injustice,  must 
be  dealt  to  all  of  them  alike,  and 
Julius  felt  that  it  would  be  a  dastardly 
ingratitude  to  butcher  the  man  to 
whom,  under  God's  providence,  they 
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all  nwcd  tlieir  rescued  lives.  He 
therefore  forebade  the  (lesig:n  of  the 
soldiers,  and  gave  orders  that  every 
one  who  could  swim  should  first  fling 
himself  overboard,  and  get  to  land. 
The  others  seized  hold  of  planks  and 
other  fragments  of  the  fast  dissolving 
wreck.  The  wind  threw  them  land- 
wards, and  at  last  by  the  aid  of  the 
swimmers,  all  were  saved. 

Lesson  19.  Paul  before  Agrippa. 

During  the  visit  of  Agrippa  and 
Berenice  to  Festus,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  perplexing 
case  of  the  prisoner  Paul.  He  told 
.Agrippa  of  the  fury  which  seemed  to 
inspire  the  whole  Jewish  people  at  the 
mention  of  his  name,  and  of  the  futile 
results  of  the  trial  just  concluded. 
However  much  the  Jews  might  try  to 
misrepresent  the  real  questions  at  is- 
sue, it  was  clear  that  they  turned  on 
Mosaic  technicalities,  and  "on  one 
Jesus  who  was  dead  whom  Paul  al- 
leged to  be  alive" — matters  about 
which  Festus  had  no  jurisdiction,  and 
could  not  be  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing. The  prisoner,  however,  had  re- 
fused to  be  tried  again  by  the  .'-lanhe- 
drin.  and  had  appealed  to  the  decision 
of  the  Augustus. 

"I  should  have  liked  myself  also  to 
hear  this  person,"  said  .Agrippa.  Festus 
eagerlv  closed  with  the  wish,  and  fixed 
the  next  day  for  the  gratification  of  the 
king's  fancy. 

It  was  not,  as  is  commonly  repe- 
sented,  a  new  trial.  That  would  have 
been  on  all  grounds,  impossible.  Agrip- 
Iia  was  without  judicial  functions,  and 
tlie  authority  of  the  procurator  had 
been  cut  short  by  the  appeal.  It  was 
more  nf  the  nature  of  a  private  or 
draw  iug-i'oom  audience — a  sort  of 
show  occasion  designed  for  the  amuse- 
ment   of   these    princely    guests,    and 


the  idle  aristocracy  of  C^esarea,  both 
Jewish  and  Gentile.  Fe.stus  ordered 
the  auditorium  to  be  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  invited  all  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  Herods 
were  fond  of  show,  and  Festus  grati- 
fied their  humor  by  a  grand  proces- 
sional display.  He  would  doubtless 
appear  in  his  scarlet  paludanient,  with 
his  full  attendance  of  lictors  and  body- 
r;iiard,  who  would  stand  at  arms  be- 
hind the  gilded  chairs  which  were 
placed  for  himself  and  his  distin- 
guished visitors.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  .Agrippa  and  Berenice  went 
in  state  to  the  Prretorium,  she,  doubt- 
less, blazing  with  all  her  jewels,  and  he 
in  his  purple  robes,  and  both  with  the 
golden  circlets  of  royaltv  around  their 
foreheads,  and  attended  by  a  suite  of 
followers  in  the  most  gorgeous  apparel 
of  Eastern  pomp. 

Festus  opened  the  proceedings  in  a 
short,  complimentary  speech,  in  which 
he  found  an  excuse  for  the  gathering, 
bv  saying  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
Jews  were  extremely  infuriated  against 
this  man,  and  that  on  the  other  he  was 
entirely  innocent,  so  far  a'^  he  could 
sec  of  any  capital  crime.  Since,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  had 
appealed  to  Caesar,  it  was  necessary  to 
send  to  "the  I,ord"  some  minute  of 
the  case,  bv  way  of  elogium,  and  he 
was  completely  perplexed  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  say.  He  was,  therefore, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  the 
prisoner  before  this  distinguished  as- 
sembly, th;it  they,  and  especiatlv  King 
.Agrippa  might  hear  what  he  had  to  say 
for  himself.  ;ind  so,  b\-  fornn'ng  some 
sort  of  preliminary  judgment,  relieve 
Festus  from  the  ridiculous  position  of 
sending  a  prisoner  without  beitig  able 
to  state  an  definite  crime  with  which 
he  had  been  charged. 


The  commonest  life  may  be  full  of  perfection. — H.  E.  Man 
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Chas.  R.  Pelt,  Chmrinan:  IViit.  A.  Morion,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman 
and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton. 


Lessons  for  June. 

Lesson  I  6.    The  Sparrows  and  the  Lilies. 

Text:  Matt.  6:25-34.  LuUe  12:16-31. 
I.  The  Parable. 

1.  The  rich  man. 

2.  Hoarding  treasure. 

3.  Death. 

IT,  Our  Heavenly  Father's  Care. 

1.  For  the  sparrows. 

2.  For  the  Lilies. 

3.  For  us. 

HL  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

1.  Meaning  of   "Seek   ye   first 
the  Kingdom  of  God." 

2.  Meaning  of  "these  things." 

3.  How   our   Heavenly   Father 
]irovides  for  our  wants. 

Aim :  Our  duty  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  comes  first. 

Memorize  ]\Iatt.  6 :28-29  or  33. 

L  Describe  the  gathering  of  the 
multitude.  When  Jesus  wanted  to 
teach  the  people  some  beautiful  truth 
He  often  told  them  a  story.  On  this 
day  He  told  them  this  story.  (Tell 
the  story  contained  in  Luke  12:16-21.) 

n.  Then  He  said,  "Take  no 
thought  of  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for 
your  body  what  ye  shall  put  on."  Do 
not  spend  your  time  thinking  of  what 
vou  shall  eat  and  what  you  shall  wear. 
Put  your  trust  in  your  Heavenly  Fath- 
er, do  what  is  right,  serve  the  Lord 
and  He  will  bless  you  with  the  things 
vou  need.  Then  looking  up  and  per- 
haps pointing  at  the  birds  flying  over 
head.  Jesus  said.  "Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air;  for  they  sow  not,  neither 
do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ; 
yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than 
they?"  How  does  our  heavenly  Fath- 
er care  for  the  birds?  Where  do 
they  get  their  food?  We  are  dearer 
to  our  Father  than  the  birds,  so  He 
will  care  for  us  even  more  tenderly 
if  we  trast  in  Him. 


There  were  many  beautiful  flowers 
in  Palestine.  Tlicy  grew  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  along  the  roads,  in  the  fields. 
Most  likely  there  were  beautiful  flow- 
ers right  where  the  people  were  stand- 
ing, and  Jesus  said  unto  them,  consi- 
der the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Question   the   children   about   King 
Solomon,    his    wealth,    hi=    robes,    his 
jewels.     Yet  Jesus  said,  ".Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  dressed  so  beauti- 
fully as  the  simple  little  flowers,  which 
shows   our   Heavenly   Father's   care." 
How  does  God  care  for  us? 
HL     Jesus  then  gave  a  promise  to 
the  people.  Fie  said,  "Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  ad- 
ded unto  you."     What  did  He  mean 
by     "these     things?"     How     do     we 
show  that  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
of    God?     What    promis'e    did    Jesus 
make  ?    How  does  our  Heavenly  Fath- 
er provide  for  us? 

Lesson  1  7.     The  Lost  Sheep. 

Text:     Luke  15:1-10. 

Weed :    Chapter  XLVHL 

L  The  Shepherd  of  Palestine. 

1.  Dress. 

2.  Habits. 

3.  Care  of  flock. 

II  The   Lost   Lamb. 

1.  Strays  from  flock. 

2.  Dangers. 

3.  Loneliness. 

4.  Its  bleatings. 

5.  The  Shepherd's  anxiety. 

6.  The  shepherd's  search. 

7.  Found. 

a.  Rejoicing 

III.  The  Lord's  Lambs. 

1.  Christ,   the   Shepherd. 
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2.  I  low  cared  for. 

3.  Dangers  to  lost  one. 

4.  The     Lord's    anxiety     over 
lost  one. 

5.  Rejoicing      when      lost      is 
found. 

6.  Blessing  to  the  one  who  re- 
pents. 

Aim :  The  Lord  watches  over  His 
children;  there  is  rejoicing  in  Heaven 
over  every  one  who  repents. 

Memorize  "There  is  joy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sin- 
ner that  repenteth." 

I.  That  the  children  may  fully  ap- 
preciate this  story,  they  must  be  told  of 
the  shepherds  of  Palestine.  Here  we 
are  used  to  the  sight  of  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  driven  by  the  shepherd  and 
the  dogs.  The  shepherds  of  the  East 
have  small  flocks.  They  lead  the  sheep 
instead  of  driving  them.  The  sheep 
know  the  shepherd's  voice ;  they  come 
at  his  call ;  stop,  lie  down  or  huddle 
together  as  he  directs.  At  birth  the 
Lamb  becomes  the  shepherd's  charge ; 
his  to  name  and  train ;  his  to  guard 
from  harm. 

The  sheep  are  surrounded  by  the 
loving,  watchful  care  of  the  shepherd  . 
from  day  to  day.  He  leads  them  to 
the  green  pastures  and  sees  that  no 
harm  comes  to  them  while  feeding. 
He  knows  where  fresh,  sweet  water 
is  to  be  found,  and  here  he  takes  his 
charges  to  drink. 

At  night  he  leads  them  to  the  sheep 
fold.  At  the  door  of  the  fold  he  stands 
with  his  crook  and  as  the  sheep  pass 
in  one  by  one  he  inspects  each.  Some 
are  bruised  and  scratched.  These  re- 
ceive his  special  care.  H  one  little 
lamb  has  strayed  during  the  day,  and 
had  not  been  missed,  the  lost  is  known 
now,  when  the  sheep  are  brought  to 
the  shccpfold  for  the  night. 

II.  Tell  the  story  of  the  little  lamb 
straying  from  the  flock,  lost  on  the 
mountain  side,  scratched  and  torn  by 
the  thorns,  and  in  danger ;  of  the 
shepherd's  anxiety,  of  his  search,  and 


the  rejoicing  and  happiness  when  the 
lost  lamb  is  found. 

HI.  Compare  Jesus'  care  for  us  to 
the  care  of  the  shepherd  for  liis  sheep. 
When  we  sin  we  are  like  the  lost  Iamb 
— we  stray  away  from  His  care ;  but 
when  we  repent  we  are  welcome  back 
to  the  fold. 

Lesson  1 8.  The  Good  Samaritan. 

Text:  Luke  10:25-37. 
Weed:    Chapter  XLVII. 

I.  The  conversation. 

1.  The  lawyer's  question. 

2.  Jesus'  answer. 

3.  Who  is  my  neighbor?" 

II.  The  parable. 

L  The  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 

2.  Traveler  fell  among  thieves. 

3.  The  priest. 

4.  The  Levite. 

5.  The   good    .Samaritan. 
III.  The    conversation. 

1.  Jesus'  inquiry. 

2.  The  lawyer's  answer. 

3.  "Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 
Aim :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 

as  thyself. 

Memorize :  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

I.  One  day  as  Jesus  was  journey- 
ing towards  Jerusalem,  accompanied, 
as  usual,  by  his  disciples,  a  lawyer 
came  to  Him.  This  man  did  not  come 
to  Jesus  because  he  wished  to  learn. 
He  came  to  ask  Him  questions,  hoping 
that  in  answering  He  would  say  some- 
tiiing  for  which  He  might  be  accused. 

The  lawyer  said  to  Him,  "Master, 
what  siiall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
Verses.  26-29. 

II.  Jericho  is  aljout  fifteen  miles 
northeast  of  Jerusalem.  The  road  is 
very  lonely,  leading  through  a  rocky 
gorge.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  region 
for  the  traveler,  as  roliber  bands  are 
constantly  on  the  watcli. 

When  the  lawyer  asked  "Who  is  my 
neighljor?"  Jesus  told  this  story.  Tell 
the  story,  enlarging  upon  the  text, 
,'ind  make  cacli  incident  stand  o\it. 
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III.     Verses  36  and  37. 

What  did  Jesus  mean  when  He  said 


"do,  and  do  thou  likewise?" 
Wlio  is  our  neighbor  : 


Kindergarten  Department. 


Robert  Lindsay  McGhic,  cliainiian,  assislcil  /o'  Beulah   IVoolley  and  fjmina   Taylor. 

OUTLINES  FOR  JUNE. 

1 — Review  and  children's  day. 

Aim  :    Same  as  previous  month. 
2— The  Voyage.    Text:  I  Nephi  18:8-23. 

Aim :  Evil  brings  unhappiness ;  righteousness  brings  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion. 
3 — Alma  at  the  waters  of  Mormon.  Text:     Mosiah  18:  4-17. 

Aim  :    Baptism  is  essential  to  salvation. 
4 — Alma's  Love  for  his  son.  Text:  Mosiah  18:4-17. 

Aim :    The  Lord  answers  the  prayer  of  faith. 

OUTLINES  FOR  JULY. 

1 — Independence  Day- 
Aim:    Courage  to  do  right  wins  the  favor  of  God  and  man. 

2 — The  Three  Hebrews.  Text:    Daniel  3. 
Aim :  the  same. 

3 — Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions.  Text :    Daniel  6. 
Aim :  the  same. 

4-^The  Pioneers. 

Aim :  the  same. 


[Apologies  are  due  Sister  Eva  Hetzler, 
supervisor  of  Weber  Stake,  who  pre- 
pared the  material  for  the  April  Juvenile, 
tor  not  giving  her  credit  for  the  lessons 
prepared  and  the  valuable  suggestions 
made. 

The  following  work  has  been  prepared 
through  the  kindness  of  Sister  Pauline 
Lewis,  supervisor  of  Jordan  Stake.] 

Suggestive  Songs. 

"God's  Care  of  all  Things" — (Hill, 
page  16.) 

"Thats  What  I'd  Do."— Teachers 
Edition,  page  8. 

"Baby's  Toys" — Gaynor  I,  page  12. 

"The  Sweet  Pea  Ladies." — Gaynor 
II. — page  30. 

"The    Indian    Lullabv." 


Rest  Exercises. 

Greeting 
— page  86. 


Kindergarten  Plan  Book 


The      Lambs- 
Book — page  44. 


-Kindergarten      Plan 


Memc-ry  Gem. 

Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens. 

Kind  thoughts  arc  the  roots. 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms. 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

Nature   zcork. 

June  is  the  month  of  flowers  and 
is  a  very  good  time  to  make  the  chil- 
dren love  and  value  them.  Give  simple 
talks  about  the  flowers  that  grow 
around  the  children's  home.  The  shape, 
coloring,  and  fragrance ;  also  the  care 
of  flowers. 

Nature  ivork. 

"The  Little  Pink  Rose"— "Stories  to 
Tel!  to  Children" — Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

"The    Legend    of    the    Arbutus"— 
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"For  the  Children's  Hour" — Raily  and 
Lewis. 

"the  daisy." 

Out  in  the  country,  close  by  the 
road,  there  was  a  little  garden  with 
flowers  and  a  fence  about  it.  Quite 
near  it  by  a  ditch,  in  some  beautiful 
green  grass,  grew  a  little  Daisy. 

The  sun  shone  as  brightly  on  the 
Dais}'  as  on  the  fine  flowers  in  the 
garden,  and  so  it  grew  from  hour  to 
hour.  One  day  it  stood  in  full  blooin. 
a  little  yellow  sun  in  the  center,  with 
white  leaves  like  rays  spreading  all 
around  it.  It  never  minded  that  no 
one  noticed  it  down  in  the  grass.  It 
was  very  merry,  and  looked  up  at 
the  warm  sun,  and  listened  to  the 
Lark  that   sang  up  in  the  sky. 

"I  can  see  and  hear  it."  it  thought, 
"The  sun  shines  on  me.  and  the  wind 
kisses  me.  How  much  I  have  had 
given   me !" 

^^'ithin  the  garden  grew  many  proud 
flowers.  The  less  scent  they  had  the 
vainer  they  were.  The  peonies  blew 
themselves  out  to  be  greater  than  the 
ro.se,  but  it  is  not  size  which  makes 
one  great.  The  tulips  had  the  gayest 
colors  and  they  knew  it  very  well. 
They  never  noticed  the  little  Daisy 
outside,  but  it  looked  at  them  and 
thought : 

"How  beautiful  they  look!  Yes, 
the  Lark  flics  across  and  visits  them." 

:\ui\  just  as  it  thought  that — "Kcc- 
vit" —  down  flew  the  Lark,  but  not 
to  the  roses,  and  peonies,  and  tidips ; 
oh,  no;  down  in  the  grass  to  the  lowly 
[")aisv,  which  startcfl  so  with  joy  that 
it  didn't  know  what  to  think. 

The  little  iiinl  hoppcrl  about  and 
sang : 

"Ob.  what  a  sweet  flower,  with  a 
gold   heart   and  a   silver  dress!" 

i'di'  the  yc-lliiw  point  in  the  Daisy 
i'Kiki'd  like  gold,  and  the  little  leaves 
arnund  it  shone  silvery  while.  .Such 
a  Iiappy  little  daisy!     T!ie  lark  kisseil 


it,  and  sang  to  it,  and  then  flew  away 
again. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  Daisy 
stretched  its  little  arms  up  to  the 
air  and  the  light,  it  heard  the  Lark 
singing,  but  it  was  a  sad  song.  For 
he  had  been  caught,  and  he  sat  in  a 
cage  by  an  open  window.  He  sang 
of  free  and  happy  roaming,  but  there 
he  sat,  shut  up  in  a  cage. 

The  little  daisy  wanted  very  much 
to  help  him.  It  quite  forgot  every- 
thing else.  It  could  think  only  of 
the  poor  Lark  that  was  shut  up,  and 
liow  it  was  not  able  to  do  anything 
for  him.  Just  then  two  little  boys 
came  out  to  the  garden.  One  of  them 
had  a  knife  in  his  hand.  They  went 
straight  up  to  the  little  daisy,  who 
couldn't,  at  all,  tell  what  they  wanted. 

"Here,  we  may  cut  a  fine  piece  of 
turf  for  the  lark,"  said  one  of  the 
boys,  and  he  started  cutting  off  a 
square  patch  about  the  Daisy,  so  the 
flower  remained  standing  on  its  piece 
of  turf. 

"Tear  off  the  Dais_\',"  cried  one  of 
the  boys. 

"No,  let  it  stay,"  said  the  other, 
"It  looks  so  nice."  So  it  was  left  and 
was  put  into  the  cage  with  the  Lark. 

"There  is  no  water  here,"  he  cried. 

The  little  daisy  could  not  speak, 
Init  it  lifted  its  head  as  high  as  it 
could  and  remembered  the  dew  it 
had  gathered  early  in  the  morning. 
Then  the  Lark  thrust  his  beak  into 
the  cool  turf.  And  it  refreshed  him, 
and  he  drank  the  dew  that  lay  at  the 
roots  of  the  flower.  His  eyes  fell 
upon  the  little  daisy  and  he  nodded 
to  it,  and  began  to  sing  a  happy  song 
again. 

"They  have  given  you  to  me,"  lie 
said,  "with  the  little  patch  nn  which 
you  grew." 

"Every  little  blade  of  grass  sh.ill  lie 
a  great  tree  for  me,  and  every  one  of 
your  white  leaves  a  fragrant  flower." 

So  the  little  daisy  lifted  its  head 
higher  ;uid  higher,  and  was  very  ha]i- 
|)\  ;    fur  it    was  comforting  the    Lark, 
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Suggestions  for  Review  and  Children's 

'  ^Day: 

Pictures  are  to  l)e  used  as  the  basis 
for  reviews.  ICach  q;roup  teacher 
should  have  a  set  of  pictures.  Show 
one  picture  at  a  time  and  have  the  chil- 
dren tell  the  story.  If  the  children  are 
unal)le  to  tell  the  story  aid  them  by  an 
occasional  question  or  put  in  a  thought 
here  and  there 

Lead  the  child  step  by  step  to  a  com- 
pletion of  the  story  or  aim  in  hand. 

By  children's  day  we  mean  a  day 
on  which  the  teacher  may  help  the 
children  to  review  and  apply  some 
of  the  lessons  they  have  learned. 

We  as  teachers  can  seldom  do  more 
than  show  them  the  way.  We  must 
lead  them  to  know  and  feel.  And 
if  the  child  has  not  been  forced  he 
will   do   as   we   suggest. 

On  this  Children's  Day  have  each 
child  bring  to  .Sunday  School  some 
flowers  either  wild  or  cultivated.  Have 
the  usual  opening  exercises  but  in 
place  of  the  lesson  take  the  children 
to  some  old,  poor,  or  sick  persons'? 
home  and  let  them  sing  songs  and 
present  their  host  with  the  flowers. 

The  flowers  may  be  arranged  in  one 
large  boquet  or  each  group  teacher 
may  make  a  basket,  or  each  child  may 
carry    and    present    his    own    flowers. 

SECOND    SUND.^W — THE    VOY.^GE. 

When  the  ship  was  finished  and 
every  thing  was  ready  for  the  journey 
Nephi  and  his  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  their  wives  and  children 
went  into  the  ship  and  they  sailed  to- 
ward the  promised  land. 

After  they  had  been  on  the  water 
many  days,  Nephi's  brothers  and 
their  wives  began  to  sing  very  loud 
and  to  dance  and  were  very  rude  and 
did  many  things  which  they  should 
not  have  done. 

Nephi  knew  they  were  doing  wrong 
and  he  felt  the  Lord  would  be  dis- 
pleased with  them.  So  he  asked  them 
not  to  be  so  rude  and  to  think  of  God 
who  was  taking  care  of  them  and 
guiding  them  on  their  journey. 


This  made  the  brothers  very  angry 

and  they  said,  "We  will  not  let  our 
younger  brother  rule  over  us." 

Then  Laman  and  Lemuel,  Nephi's 
two  older  brothers,  took  him  and  tied 
him  with  strong  cords  so  that  he  could 
not  move ;  in  every  way  they  were 
very  unkind  to  him. 

.After  they  had  tied  Nephi  the  Lia- 
hona,  which  they  used  to  tell  which 
way  to  go,  would  not  work  and  they 
did  not  know  which  way  they  were 
going.  And  there  arose  a  great  storm 
and  they  were  tossed  about  by  the 
great  waves.  The  brothers  began  to 
be  very  frightened  for  they  were 
afraid  they  would  be  drowned  in  the 
sea. 

They  now  knew  that  God  was  dis- 
pleased with  them  and  they  felt  sorry 
for  what  they  had  done.  So  Laman 
and  Lemuel  went  and  untied  the  cords 
which  bound  Nephi  and  let  him  loose. 

After  they  had  loosed  their  brother 
he  took  the  Liahona  in  his  hand  and 
it  began  to  work.  Nephi  then  prayed 
to  God  and  asked  Him  to  stop  the 
storm.  And  after  he  had  prayed  the 
storm  ceased  and  everything  was 
calm.  And  they  again  sailed  toward 
the  promised  land. 

THIRD  SUND.W — .\LM.\  AT  THE  W.\TERS 
OF   MORMON. 

Lesson  setting — Time  or  place. 
I.  Alma's  Preaching. 

a.  Faith. 

b.  Repentence. 

c.  Baptism. 

d.  Effect  on  the  people. 
II.  Waters  of  Mormon. 

a.  A  fountain  of  pure  water. 

b.  Hidden  by  trees. 
III.  Baptism. 

a.  The  covenant — 

1.  To  serve  the  Lord. 

b.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  mani- 

fested. 

c.  Initiation  into  the  church. 
This   is   a   suggestive   outline   from 

which  to  prepare  the  lesson. 
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FOURTH      SUNDAY — ALMA's      LOVE     FOR 
HIS   SON. 

Once  when  the  good  King  Mosiah 
was  king  over  the  people  of  Nephi, 
he  had  some  big  boys  whom  he  loved 
very  much.  His  best  friend,  the  High 
Priest  Alma,  also  had  a  big  son.  He 
was  called  Alma,  too,  after  his  father. 
Such  a  big  fine  young  man  he  was, 
just  like  your  big  brothers. 

Father  Alma,  too,  loved  his  son 
very,    very    dearly.      .-\nd    was    very 


jiroud  of  him,  and  wanted  him  to  grow 
up  good  and  kind  to  everybody  and 
always  obey  the  wishes  of  God. 

But  Alma,  I'm  afraid,  had  very 
naughty  thoughts  sometimes,  and  did 
not  always  listen  to  the  things  his 
father  told  him.  For  instead  of  obey- 
ing liis  father  by  telling  the  people 
all  the  good  things  about  God  and 
the  church  and  his  own  good  father, 
he  was  getting  other  people  to  think 
as    wrong   as    he    did.      We    can    tell 
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Iiow  very  sad  and  sorry  all  these 
things  made  his  dear,  kind  father 
feel.  It  hurt  him  to  think  that  his 
hoy  would  so  disobey  him  and  disrc- 
Lfard  the  beautiful  things  he  had  al- 
ways taught  him.  ;\nd  what  made 
father  Alma  feel  still  worse  was  this : 
lie  knew  that  our  Father  in  Heaven 
also  was  grieved  and  angry  with  his 
son  Alma  because  he  was  doing  so 
much  wrong  against  His  good  people. 
.So  he  fasted  andprayed  toourHeavenly 
Father  that  He  would  show  His  great 
love  and  kindness  by  helping  young 
Alma  to  see  and  understand  how  very, 
very  wrong  he  was  acting.  So  one 
day  when  young  Alma  was  walking 
about  with  his  friends,  the  sons  of 
King  Mosiah,  something  very  strange 
and  wonderful  happened  to  him. 

All  of  a  sudden  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  right  before  them  as  if  he  came 
in  a  cloud  and  when  he  spoke  his 
voice  sounded  just  like  the  great  thun- 
der we  hear  in  summer.  They  were 
so  frightened  that  they  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  angel  spoke  to  them  and  said 
in  a  very  stern  deep  voice  to  Alma, 
"Why  are  you  going  about  doing  so 
much  wrong  against  the  church  of 
God.  The  Lord  has  sent  me  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  His  church  and  noth- 
ing can  prevail  against  it 


The  angel 


went  on  and  told  him  how  the  Lord 
had  heard  the  prayers  of  his  father 
.Mma  and  the  other  good  people  ask- 
ing that  God  stop  young  Alma  from 
doing  so  much  wrong  against  His 
people  and  the  church. 

All  this  was  so  wonderful  to  Alma 
that  he  could  not  even  move  or  answer 
the  angel,  and  he  lay  as  if  he  were 
dead.  But  when  the  people  told  his 
father  what  had  happened,  Father 
.Mma  was  glad  because  he  knew  that 
God  had  caused  his  son  to  become  so 
weak.  Therefore  he  called  all  the  peo- 
ple together  and  asked  them  to  pray 
for  Alma  that  he  might  become  strong 
again. 

And  so  after  the  people  had  fasted 
and  prayed  for  two  days,  Alma  be- 
came strong  so  that  he  rose  up  and 
began  telling  the  people  who  stood  all 
around  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had 
told  them  such  wicked  things  and  had 
disobeyed  his  Father  in  Heaven.  He 
asked  the  people  to  forgive  him  and 
told  them  how  happy  he  was  to  think 
that  God  had  so  kindly  come  to  him 
and  shown  him  how  wrong  he  was 
without  punishing  him  more  terribly. 

And  father  Alma  was  very  glad  to 
see  his  son  well  and  repentant,  and 
was  grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
that  He  had  heard  and  answered  his 
prayer  in  behalf  of  his  wayward  son. 
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Prophetic  Power  of  a  Loved  Leader. 

B\  John   Q.  Cannon. 


The  recent  death  of  Patriarch  John 
Smith  brings  to  my  mind,  as  worthy 
of  pubhcation.  an  interesting  Httle  con- 
versation and  experience  I  had  with 
him  many  years  ago.  It  has  remained 
very  vividly  in  my  memory  ever  since 
its  occurrence,  but  has  never  been  tolu, 
either  in  public  or  in  print,  because  oi 
my  regard  for  his  well-known  dislike 
of  prominent  mention  or  notoriety. 

As  urchins  of  early  school  age  it 
was  the  daily  business  of  my  two  next 
younger  brothers  and  myself  to  drive  a 
small  herd  of  cows,  made  up  of  our 
own  and  a  few  of  the  neighbors'  from 
our  home  in  this  city  to  the  pasture 
near  the  Jordan  river,  whither  my 
father  later  removed  his  entire  family 
establishing  what  came  to  be  widely 
known  as  the  "Cannon  Farm."  The 
distance  between  the  two  points  was 
three  miles ;  and  as  we  were  expected 
to  be  back  in  time  for  school  at  9 
o'clock,  and  were  of  course  not  allowed 
to  "run  the  cows,"  we  perforce  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  covering  the  re- 
turn journey  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible;  and  soon  developed  such 
powers  of  wind  and  endurance  as  to  be 
able  to  run  the  entire  three  miles  with- 
out ever  drof)ping  into  a  walk.  We 
made  this  twice  daily  trip  by  turns, 
though  we  sometimes  all  went  together 
on  Saturdays,  taking  our  lunch,  and 
spending  the  day  in  fishing  and  swim- 
ming in  the  river. 

I  was  returning  one  morning  a  little 
later  than  our  regular  schedule,  and  to 
make  up  time  was  cutting  across  the 
fields  and  pastures  to  which  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  city  plat  was 
then  devoted,  when  I  was  overtaken, 
near  where  the  cement  works  now 
stand,  by  a  man  driving  in  from  the 
west  with  a  span  of  mules  hitched  to 
a  buckboard.  It  was  Patriarch  John 
Smith,  returning  from  a  trip  to  Tooele 
(the  road  he  was  traveling  i)eing  the 
m;iin     thnrughfarc    over    the    "Sixth 


Ward  bridge").  I  knew  him  not  only 
through  having  often  seen  him  on  the 
stand  in  meetings,  but  also  from  hav- 
ing lived  near  him  in  the  same  ward 
years  before;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
knew  me.  He  always  drove  good 
teams  in  those  days,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  he  would  ask  me  to  ride,  though 
I  knew  no  reason  why  he  should,  and 
really  did  not  expect  he  would,  as  he 
would  naturally  think  I  was  going  to 
"cut  cross-lots"  through  the  next  block 
also.  But  sure  enough  as  he  drew 
alongside  he  checked  up  and  said : 
"step  in  son;  and  take  a  ride."  Thank- 
ing him,  I  accepted  the  invitation ;  and 
as  we  jingled  along  he  talked  to  me 
in  substance  as  follows : 

"One  of  these  days  you  will  be  a 
man  and  will  probably  drive  horses 
of  your  own.  Make  it  a  rule  to  give 
people  a  lift  along  the  road  whenever 
you  get  a  chance.  Let  the  children 
ride,  as  well  as  the  grown-ups ;  for 
the  children  will  be  men  later,  and 
they  will  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
helping  others.  An  old  man  once  picked 
me  up  when  I  was  a  little  shaver  like 
you,  and  got  me  to  promise  that  I 
would  do  to  others  as  he  had  done 
to  me,  telling  me  that  if  I  would  do 
this  T  should  always  find  someone  will- 
ing to  give  me  a  ride  when  I  wanted 
it.  His  promise  to  me  has  been  fulfilled 
and  I  am  still  trying  to  keep  my  prom- 
ise to  him.  Now  1  want  you  to  enter 
into  the  same  kind  of  an  agreement, 
and  ril  make  you  the  same  kind  of 
a  promise.  H  you  will  share  the  seat 
of  your  buggy  or  wagon  with  those 
you  overtake  on  the  highway,  I  prom- 
ise you  that  you  will  never  have  to 
walk  more  than  you  want  to,  and  that 
you  will  have  more  invitations  to  ride 
than  you  can  possibly  care  to  accept." 

As  time  passed,  I  came  to  do  a  good 
fleal  of  driving,  and  without  self-jiraisc 
T  think  T  may  say  Brother  Smith's 
counsel   to   me   was   neitiicr    forgntten 
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nor  disobeyed — I  generally  endeavored 
to  carry  out  my  part  of  the  agreement, 
and  was  always  happy  in  assisting  over 
part  of  their  journey  those  whom  I 
found  walking  along  the  road.  But 
the  point  to  which  I  particularly  wish 
to  testify — and  this  is  my  object  in  tell- 
ing the  incident — is  the  remarkable  ful- 
fillment of  his  promise  to  me.  On  many 
occasions  I  no  doubt  came  far  short  of 
doing  what  he  asked  me  to  do ;  but 
in  not  the  slighest  detail  or  instance 
have  his  words  come  short  of  literal 
realization.  I  am  naturally  a  good 
walker,  and  so  fond  of  the  exercise 
that  I  frequently  from  choice  walk 
even  considerable  distances ;  in  fact, 
any  ordinary  journey  not  over  too 
many  miles,  I  would  always  rather 
cover  afoot  than  in  a  vehicle,  if  time 
would  permit.  Now  it  is  the  sober 
truth  that  I  am  hardly  able  to  enjoy 
this  exercise  or  pleasure  as  much  as  at 
times  I  would  like  to,  because  of  the 
fear  of  offending  kindly-minded 
friends  who  persist  in  inviting  me  to 
ride.  On  many  occasions  I  have  pur- 
posely left  the  road  or  gone  out  of  my 
path  to  escape  an  invitation  which  I 
did  not  wish  to  accept,  and  have  in 
various  other  ways  evaded  the  well- 
meant  kindness  which  years  of  experi- 
ence with  Brother  Smith's  promise  had 
taught  me  confidently  to  expect.  And 
not  only  has  this  been  the  case  here  at 
home — it  was  notably  and  abundantly 


so  in  the  foreign  missfon  field.  My 
first  labor  in  Ivngland  was  with  a  wor- 
thy Elder  from  Ogden ;  and  as  we 
walked  along  the  green  lanes  of  Essex 
and  Kent,  he  marvelled  much,  during 
our  three  weeks  together,  at  the  fre- 
quent and  repeated  invitations  we  re- 
ceived to  get  up  and  ride.  He  had 
walked  those  lanes  for  months  before 
without  any  such  evidences  of  hospi- 
tality. On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
too,  in  north  and  south  Germany  and 
in  Switzerland,  my  various  companions 
and  myself  had  the  same  experience — 
wholly  new  and  surprising  to  them,  as 
many  of  them  have  often  told  me,  but 
not  at  all  new  to  me,  because  I  remem- 
bered the  promise  of  the  man  of  God, 
daily  fulfilled  before  my  eyes,  although 
I  had  perhaps  but  poorly  deserved  or 
earned  it.  And  yet  I  never  told  any 
of  them,  nor  anybody  else  till  now, 
what  I  have  written  above. 

To  many  people  this  little  story  may 
seem  trifling  and  undeserving  of  space 
for  publication.  I  submit  it,  however, 
as  not  without  value  in  two  aspects: 
first,  it  throws  a  light  on  the  goodness 
of  heart  and  prophetic  power  of  a 
loved  leader  in  Israel  now  gone  to  his 
rest;  and  second,  it  may  encourage 
others  in  that  kindness  and  helpfulness 
toward  one  another  which  will  go  far 
toward  making  the  earth  even  now  the 
heaven  we  expect  it  to  be. 


Be  Gentle. 


Be  ever  gentle  with  the  children  God 
has  given  you ;  watch  over  them  con- 
stantly ;  reprove  them  earnestly,  but 
not  in  anger.  In  the  forcible  language 
of  scripture,  "Be  not  bitter  against 
them."  "Yes,  they  are  good  boys,"  I 
once  heard  a  kind  father  say ;  "I  talk 
to  them  very  much,  but  do  not  like  to 
beat  my  children — the  world  will  beat 
them."  It  was  a  beautiful  thought, 
though  not  elegantly  expressed.  Yes : 
there   is   not   one  child   in   the   circle 


round  the  table,  healthful  and  happy  as 
they  look  now,  on  whose  head,  if  long 
enough  spared,  the  storm  will  not  beat. 
Adversity  may  wither  them,  sickness 
may  fade,  a  cold  world  may  frown 
on  them,  but  amidst  all  let  memory 
carry  them  back  to  a  home  where  the 
law  of  kindness  reigned,  where  the 
mother's  reproving  eye  was  moistened 
with  a  tear,  and  the  father  frowned 
"more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." — 
EHhu  Burritt. 


MULE    DEER    DOES. 


The  Mule  Deer. 

(Odocoilens  hemionus  and   canus) 
By   Claude   T.   Barnes. 

M.    S.   P.    R.;   M.    B.   S.   W.;    M.   A.  O.   V. 


Let  us  hie  ourselves  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Eastern  Utah,  to  the  open 
parks  and  the  high  hills,  wooded  but 
interspersed  with  fresh  green  mead- 
ows ;  let  us  leave  the  horses  in  camp 
and  reconnoiter  every  large  cedar 
clump,  survey  every  spring-favored 
glen,  in  short,  let  us  stalk  the  mule 
deer,  for  of  all  the  family  cervidae 
this  member  most  fascinates  our  prim- 
itive faculties  and  wins  our  hearts  to 
the  wilds.  Fain  would  we  find  him  as 
common  as  the  scattered  sheep  of  the 
mountain  herd,  as  trustful  of  our  pres- 
ence as  when  ten  million  of  his  kind 
browsed  from  trees  long  since  fallen 
by  the  ax :  but  we  shall  find  him, 
nevertheless — making  a  last  stand  • 
against  the  encroachment  of  man.  In 
the   river  bottoms,   which   tf)ngue  the 


mountain  sides,  we  have  often  sur- 
prised his  brother,  the  more  common, 
more  stealthy  white-tailed  deer ;  but 
we  must  seek  rough  hillsides  if  wc 
would  see  the  elk-like  form  of  this 
winsome  species. 

The  mule-deer*,  larger  than  the 
common  Virginia  or  white-tailed  deer, 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  immense 
ears,  its  white  face  and  its  small-tipped 
tail.     Its  color  changes  with  the  sea- 


*Othcr  names:  "Mule  l)Iack-tail;"  "Rocky 
Ml.  Black-tail:"  "nouiKling  Black-tail;"" 
"Jiimpiiig-clocr."  Frcncli  Canadian:  "le 
IX-iin  faiivc  a  r|iicqiie  noire;"  "le  Cerf 
nnilct."  Crcc :  "Ap-is-c!iih-i-koosh,"  or 
".Ah-pe-tclii-inu-sis"  (small  moose).  Wood 
("roe  and  Saut :  "Mul<-i-ti-\vah-no-\vis3i" 
( hlack-tain.  Yankton  Sioux:  "Tah-cliah." 
Ojallala :   "Tah-bcn-cha-la." 
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soil,  liciiiy;,  in  winter,  brownish  gray, 
with  face  and  tliroat  of  dull  white, 
contrasted  with  a  large  black  patch 
on  the  forehead.  This  winter  combina- 
tion is  known  as  the  "blue  coat."  The 
summer  "red  coat"  is  mainly  rusty  yel- 
low. The  fawn,  like  most  young  deer, 
is  dull  yellowish  spotted  with  white, 
a  very  conspicuous  coat  indeed.  To- 
wards the  end  of  August  when  the 
adults  molt,  they  sometimes  present 
most  surprising  contrasts,  for  instance, 
one  side  being  red  and  the  other  side 
blue —  a  fact  which  has  been  known  to 
mislead  a  hunter  into  the  belief  that  he 
had  seen  two  deer  whereas  in  reality 
he  had  seen  the  same  one  from  dif- 
ferent views. 

Probably  the  most  dependable  point 
of  distinction  between  various  mem- 
bers of  the  ccrvidae,  is  the  tail ;  and  it  is 
particularly  valuable  in  distinguish- 
ing the  white-tailed  from  the  mule 
deer,  which  are  otherwise  so  near  the 
same  size  as  to  mislead.  The  tail  of  a 
white-tail  is  large  and  in  color,  dark 
with  a  broad  fringe  of  white  all 
around ;  that  of  the  mule  deer  is  small 
— only  about  five  inches  long — nar- 
rowest where  it  joins  the  body  and  in 
color,  white  with  a  black  tip.  In 
bounding  away  the  mule-deer  holds  its 
tail  aloft  and  swings  it  from  side  to 
side,  while  the  white-tailed  holds  its 
tail  down. 

Though  the  large  ears*  of  the  mule- 
deer  must  have  interested  early  French 
and  Spanish  explorers,  the  first  defin- 
ate  mention  of  the  animal  is  in  the 
chronicles  of  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804) 
as  follows :  "The  Black-tailed  or  Mule 
deer  have  much  larger  ears  than  the 
common  Deer,  and  the  tail  almost 
without  hair  except  at  the  end  where 
there  is  a  bunch  of  black  hair." 

Probably  400,000  mule  deer  are  alive 
today,  roaming"  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  over  the  broken  hills  or  low, 
partly  wooded  ground  of  all  that  ter- 


*The  average  weight  of  a  male  mule  deer 
is  225  lbs.  but  rarely  as  high  as  300;  weight 
of  female,  about  175  lbs.  Length  of  body, 
five  and  one  half   feet. 


ritory  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  west  of 
the  Great  Plains.  In  1880  they  were 
so  numerous  that  trappers  sold  their 
hides  for  25c  each,  and  left  the  meat 
to  rot  where  it  had  fallen,  and  meat, 
by  the  way,  the  most  dclight.some  of 
all  venison ! 

The  antlers  of  the  mule  deer  are 
dichotomous,  that  is.  they  are  an  ar- 
rangement of  even  forks  instead  of  a 
main  branch  with  snags. 

Quieter  than  other  ccrvidae  the  mule 
deer  nevertheless  has  varied  sounds 
to  express  difTerent  feelings:  when 
curious,  it  "snorts"  or  "blows ;"  when 
alarmed,  it  "whistles"  and  the  doe 
murmurs  softly  to  her  fawn,  which 
"bleats"  vociferously  if  lost.  Both 
bucks  and  does  bleat  like  sheep  when 
in  extreme  danger ;  and  the  buck  gives 
a  "bark  of  challenge"  in  the  rutting 
season.  Both  stamp  the  forefeet  in 
expression  of  defiance  or  alarm. 

Though  non-migratory  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  the  mule  deer  will 
nevertheless  ramble  for  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  in  search  of  meadows 
yet  free  from  snow.  The  most  notice- 
able migration  among  the  species  is 
the  annual  desertion  in  winter  of  the 
high  Colorado  ridges  for  the  arid  or 
semi-arid  brakes  of  Uintah  county. 
Utah,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  away. 

If  undisturbed  a  group  of  three  or 
four  mule  deer  will  spend  the  entire 
summer  season  within  a  hundred  acres 
of  hillside,  and  especially  so,  if  cover 
is  good  and  pea  vines  abound. 

As  the  snow  melts  in  spring,  the 
winter  groups  scatter ;  and.  at  this 
time,  the  repulsion  of  feeling  between 
the  sexes  is  so  strong  that  does  ramble 
off  with  does  and  bucks  with  bucks, 
the  latter  with  stich  equanimity  that 
they  meander  at  times,  two  and  two  all 
summer. 

Each  doe  soon  seeks  a  lonely  retreat, 
where  in  late  May,  one,  two  or  rarely 
three  fawns  are  bom.  These  she  hides 
in  a  thicket,  suckling  them  night  and 
morn.  Twice  a  day  she  seeks  a  pool  to 
drink  and  at  various  hours  eats  grass, 
twigs, and  in  fact  an3-thing  of  vegetable 
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(iriyin.  Should  danger  threaten  the  ht- 
tle  ones,  a  cry  from  her  causes  them  to 
(lr(i]3  as  flat  as  a  quail ;  and  even  when 
six  or  eight  weeks  old,  after  they  have 
begun  to  follow  her,  they  hide  them- 
selves so  cleverly  that  only  assiduous 
search  will  discover  them.  Should  a 
hawk  appear,  the  mother  evinces  soli- 
citude b\'  raising  the  hair  of  her  neck 
and  watching  the  ominous  movements 
of  the  intruder;  a  coyote  is  dealt  with 
in  a  more  summary  manner  and  usual- 
ly chased  ingloriously  out  of  bounds. 
']"hc  buck  probably  takes  no  interest  in 
the  fawns. 

In  November  the  ardor  of  the  rut- 
ting season  causes  many  a  push-fight 
and  rarely,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  inter- 
locked horns,  a  fatality.  Soon,  there- 
after, as  snow  flies,  bands  of  all  sexes 
gather  amicably  together  under  the 
k'a<lcrship  of  a  grandmother  doe. 
l-"ood  then  consists  of  an\thing  green, 
whether  procured  by  pawing  the  snow 
or  by  standing  on  the  hind  legs. 

Deep  snow  is,  next  to  guns,  the  mule 
deer's  direst  enemy.  Food  is  hopeless- 
1\-  buried  and  rapid  travel  is  prevented. 
Then  it  is  that  the  moutain  lion  licks 
his  lips  with  feline  glee,  for  he  has 
but  to  strike  to  win.  To  his  discredit, 
however,  be  it  said,  he  is  not  content 
with  the  one  deer  a  week  that  his 
stomach  could  under  pressure  accom- 
modate, but  he  must  launch  into 
slaughter  of  the  most  despicable  na- 
ture, killing  four  or  five  victims  a  day 
till  all  the  band  is  prostrate  on  the 
snow.  Then  he  lingers  no  hjnger  but 
seeks  fields  anew ! 

Wolves,  lynxes,  coyotes  and  eagles 
prohably  molest  only  the  fawns.  I'lue 
jays  and  wiskajons  as  in  many  similar 
instances  elsewhere  hover  aljout  the 
mule  (leer,  at  once  their  companions 
and  their  watchmen. 

X'o  animal  is  mrjre  adept  at  "freez- 
ing." or  becoming  still  in  the  face  of 
peril,  than  is  the  mule  deer.  Many  a 
time  Col.  Dodge  was  able  nearly  to 
step  on  the  hiding  animal.  .Seton  once 
stopped   still  at  the  same  second  that 


a  doe,  sixty  yards  away,  did  ;  it  was 
fourteen  minutes  before  she  decided  he 
was  a  stump  and  turned  to  graze.  He 
had  beaten  her  at  her  own  game ! 

Several  hunters  have  come  upon 
mule  deer  standing  sound  asleep  in  the 
day  time  ;  and  Jack  Dunn  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  grasping  one  by  the  leg  and, 
after  a  struggle,  dispatching  it  with  a 
knife. 

Deer  beds,  each  four  feet  across, 
filled  with  dust,  are  sometimes  found 
in  secluded  places ;  and  occasionally 
their  number  marks  the  site  of  a  veri- 
table "deer  hotel."  The  animals  do  not 
wallow  as  does  the  moose  ;  yet  they  pe- 
riodically seek  "salt  licks."  "Scrapes," 
areas  a  yard  square,  scraped  clear  of 
grass,  are  discovered  now  and  again 
in  the  deer  haunts  in  the  autumn  ;  it 
is  said  they  are  made  by  the  males. 

A  mule  deer  can  swim  if  compelled, 
but  it  likes  the  water  about  as  inuch 
as  does  a  chicken.  Old  and  young  are 
frequently  seen  gambolling  like  lambs 
— the  only  amusement  they  are  known 
to  indulge  in. 

Man  is  wont  to  believe  that  he  alone 
sufifers  from  disease ;  yet  all  animals 
like  him  have  their  ills.  Thousands 
of  mule  deer  are  emaciated  from  the 
ravages  of  the  hydatid  cyst,  the  em- 
bryo of  the  tape-worm,  while  splinter- 
ed hoofs,  broken  legs,  and  "bloat"  are 
of  common  occurrence.  Again  linger- 
ing deaths  are  sometimes  caused  by 
"snags"  as  the  sharp  branches  acci- 
dentally thrust  into  the. victim's  side, 
are  called. 

No  deer  runs  as  does  the  nnile  or 
back-tailed.  It  speeds  away  with  high 
bounds,  as  if  trying  to  scale  an  imag- 
inary bush  at  each  leap.  A  jack-rabbit 
makes  a  high  bound  every  few  seconds 
to  survey  the  tactics  of  its  enemy : 
but  the  nude  deer  lea])s  so  each  time, 
;is  if  gambolling,  not  lleeing,  away. 
()\\  a  level  stretch  he  is  easily  over- 
taken by  a  dog;  but  it  is  in  ascending 
the  rough  hillside  that  this  peculiar 
gait  saves  him  from  the  glistening 
fangs  of  his  four-footed  pursuer. 


"Except  Ye  Become  as  a  Little  Child." 

By  Grace  Zenor  Robertson. 
"Except   ye   become   as  a   little   child."— Matthew  18:4-5. 


Come,  little  brother  and  sister,  let 
us  sit  here  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight 
and  think  of  a  story — a  beautiful  story 
of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  I  thought 
of — first?  When  I  closed  my  eyes 
for  a  moment,  just  now  I  fancied  I 
saw  the  Savior  we  love,  and  He  was 
blessing  little  children.  I  saw  the  fields 
and  the  flowers  of  springtime  among 
the  grasses.  Isn't  it  strange  that  Jesus 
so  loved  to  be  out  under  the  great,  blue 
sky !  How  He  loved  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple from  the  hillside,  among  green 
fields  and  often  by  the  sea !  I  think  it 
was  because  He  could  always  feel  that 
He  was  nearer  God  when  He  was  very 
near  the  wonderful  things  His  power 
has  wrought. 

And  there  were  many  men  and  wom- 
en who  came  to  talk  with  Jesus, — men 
with  long  robes  of  different  colors  and 
who  carried  staflfs  in  their  hands,  for 
some  of  them  were  shepherds  and 
cared  for  their  sheep  out  on  the  hills. 
Alothers  carried  their  babies  in  their 
arms  and  led  others  by  the  hand  and 
listened  to  the  words  that  were  spok- 
en. When  the  little  ones  saw  the 
Savior's  face  and  heard  His  sweet, 
kind  voice,  like  music,  they  held  out 
their  tiny  arms  to  Him  while  He  gath- 
ered them  close  and  blessed  them. 

The  good  men  who  stood  nearest  the 
Savior,  tried  to  send  the  mothers  with 
their  babies  away,  for  they  feared  their 
Master  was  weary ;  but  as  He  clasped 
the  children  more  closely,  smiling.  He 
said :  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of   such    is   the   kingdom   of   Heaven. 


Except  ye  become  as  a  little  child  you 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

Do  you  know  why  Jesus  wanted 
those  who  stood  about  Him  to  become 
as  little  children?  The  little  innocent 
babies  that  Jesus  blessed  were  as  pure 
as  the  white  lilies  that  grew  at  His 
feet.  They  never  said  wicked  or  un- 
kind words  nor  yet  thought  unkind 
thoughts  and  loved  one  another  al- 
ways. When  a  little  child  grows  angry 
with  his  brother,  he  forgets  his  anger 
in  a  moment  and  loves  his  plavmate 
better  than  before,  and  they  are  ever 
happy  and  content.  But  the  dear,  old 
man  with  the  silver  hair  who  stood 
by  the  Saviqr's  side,  forgot  sometimes, 
perhaps,  to  be  forgiving,  and  was 
angry  with  his  brother  all  the  day  and 
was  sometimes  sorrowful  when  the 
Father  gave  him  a  heavy  burden  to 
carry — and  forgot  to  be  glad. 

Remember,  little  brother  and  sister, 
that  the  little  children  whom  lesus 
blessed  had  not  been  so  long  away 
from  Heaven  as  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers had  been,  and  Heaven  is  such 
a  beautiful  place  that  all  are  pure  and 
good  whose  home  is  there.  Someday 
the  children,  too,  grew  into  men  and 
women  and  sometimes  when  thev,  too, 
forgot  to  speak  kindly  words  and'  think 
gentle  thoughts — they  would  need  to 
become  again  as  they  once  were  long 
ago — free  from  earth  stains,  for  the 
Master  said :  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
except  ye  become  as  little  children  ve 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdotn  of 
heaven." 


Make  much  of  it  while  yet  you   have  that   most   precious  of  all 
good  gifts  a  loving  mother. — Macaulay. 
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The  Memorial  Day  Oration. 

By  Annie  Malin. 

Uncle  Billy  Bowman  was  the  only 
war-veteran  left  in  the  village,  and  for 
some  time  had  been  greatly  troubled  in 
his  mind.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
voung  people  of  the  village  cared  far 
more  for  a  ball-game  or  some  other 
game  than  for  the  exercises  on  Mem- 
orial Day. 

Uncle  Billy  was  the  proud  owner  of 
a  flag  which  he  had  rescued  from  the 
enemy  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  he 
was  never  tired  of  telling  the  story. 

The  boys  had  often  listened  to  the 
story  with  interest,  but  still,  when  the 
great  day  came,  they  would  prefer 
pleasure  to  patriotism,  and  the  old 
soldier  racked  his  brain  for  something 
which  would  rouse  them. 

.At  last  he  hit  upon  a  scheme  w'hich 
seemed  at  least  worth  trying,  although 
it  would  prove  a  test  of  the  old  man's 
patriotism  as  well. 

It  was  no  less  than  to  offer  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  Memorial  Day  ora- 
tion the  cherished  flag,  and  more  than 
once  the  old  soldier  shook  his  head 
mniirn  fully  as  he  gazed  on  his  treas- 
ure. 

.Still  he  had  made  up  his  mind  and 
with  L'ncle  Billy  there  was  no  turn- 
ing liack.  When  the  ofifer  was  made 
in  the  village  school  there  was  much 
excitement,  and  the  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstration of  the  boys  showed  that 
they  ai)preciated  Uncle  Billy's  sacrifice. 
There  was  no  surprise  when  the  Prin- 
cijial,  I'rof.  Hinman,  chose  Malcolm 
r.rewer  and  Kenneth  Maxwell  as  con- 
testants, for  they  were  considered  the 
village  orators,  but  when  a  third  one 
was  selected  in  the  person  of  Lowell 
Firintnn     there     were     nndgings     and 


whisperings  throughout  the  school. 

Lowell  was  a  delicate-looking  boy 
compared  with  the  others.  He  was 
also  slightly  lame,  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident when  a  child,  and  was  of  a 
very  retiring  disposition. 

At  first  he  declined  to  enter  the 
contest,  but  to  please  the  principal 
finally  consented. 

The  Memorial  exercises  were  to  be 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  when  the 
day  at  last  arrived  the  hall  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  flags  and  bunting, 
while  the  cherished  flag  was  draped 
above  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form upon  which  the  contestants 
w^ould  be  seated. 

The  village  band  was  out  in  all  its 
glory  and  long  before  the  time  an- 
nounced for  the  opening  of  the  exer- 
cises the  building  was  crowded  with 
interested  spectators. 

After  the  opening  address  Malcolm 
Brewer  was  introduced  and  did  re- 
markably well,  for  he  was  self-pos- 
sessed and  had  prepared  his  oration 
with  great  care,  and  when  he  took  his 
seat  the  applause  was  hearty  and  sin- 
cere. 

"Hard  to  beat  that,"  remarked  old 
Judge  Whitney  and  no  one  contra- 
dicted him. 

.\fter  a  stirring  selection  by  the 
l)and,  Kenneth  Maxwell  aro>;c  to  his 
feet  and  delivered  his  addn-ss  in  a 
manner  and  style  fully  equal  to  that  of 
his  ])redecessor,  and  again  the  applause 
was  long  and  loud,  while  the  old  judge 
said  audibly,  "remarkable,  remark- 
able," as  he  tbninpc'd  with  his  cane 
upon  the  floor. 

The  band  outilid  even  itself  in  an- 
citlier  selection,  ;in(|  then  Lnwell  llrin- 
tim  came  diflidenllv  Inrw.ird  and  laced 
his  Mudience. 

".Smart  hut  skeared,"  whispered  b'.b. 
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Day,  one  of  the  school  trustees,  as  he 
waited  for  tlie  boy  to  begin. 

Tlie  first  few  sentences  were  scarcely 
audible  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  and 
there  were  smiles  and  nudges  among 
the  boys  of  the  school. 

Lowell  caught  the  smiles  and  paused 
perceptibly,  seeming  to  have  forgotten 
the  words  of  his  speech,  and  his  friends 
held  their  breath  in  dismay. 

The  principal  waited  anxiously.  He 
alone  knew  the  power  in  that  slight 
youth ;  for  he  had  taken  unusual  inter- 
est in  him,  and  encouraged  him  now 
■  with  a  smile  and  a  nod^ 

Suddenly  the  celebrated  old  flag 
breaking  loose  from  its  fastenings, 
dropped  to  the  floor  directly  in  front 
of  the  speaker,  and  Professor  Hinman 
groaned. 

Some  of  the  boys  made  a  move  to- 
wards it  but  were  stopped  by  a  mo- 
tion from  the  Professor,  who  feared 
any  sound  would  disconcert  the  orator. 
Still  more,  as  the  flag  fell,  Lowell's 
face  turned  still  paler,  and  in  fancy  he 
saw  the  flag  fall  on  the  battle-field,  as 
L'ncle  Billy  had  so  often  described 
the  scene,  and  forgetting  the  speech 
so  carefully  prepared  and  practiced, 
he  launched  forth  in  an  impromptu 
speech  such  as  the  villagers,  judges  or 
principal  had  never  heard. 

\Wt\\  wonderful  power  the  boy  took 
the  crowd  to  the  battle-field.  They 
saw  the  old  flag  borne  proudly  aloft 
by  a  boy  no  older  than  the  one  before 
them ;  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  can- 
non, the  clash  of  steel,  and  com- 
mands of  the  officers.  They  heard 
the  whirr  of  the  bullets  as  they 
sped  on  their  mission  of  death ; 
they  saw  the  old  flag  fall  as  the 
boy  fell  dead  and  then  there  was  a 
rush  and  a  gleam  of  white  hair  as  old 


L'ncle  Ijilly,  again  on  that  bloody  field, 
sprang  forward  to  rescue  the  beloved 
flag,  just  as  he  had  done  on  that  mem- 
orable day  so  long  ago,  when  the  bul- 
lets were  whistling  about  his  head,  and 
comrades  falling  on  all  sides. 

.\s  he  grasped  the  flag  the  crowd 
with  one  accord  arose  and  cheered, 
first  Uncle  Billy  and  then  Lowell  Brin- 
ton,  who  still  stood  in  his  place,  un- 
daunted. 

At  a  word  from  Prof.  Hinman  the 
i^and  struck  up  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  the  entire  assembly 
joined  in  the  words  of  the  grand  old 
song. 

Then  came  another  cheer  for  Lowell 
Ijrinton,  and  he  stepped  forward  at 
a  sign  from  the  Professor. 

As  old  Uncle  Billy  held  the  old  flag 
toward  the  principal  that  gentleman 
whispered  a  few  words  in  the  old 
man's  ear. 

L'ncle  Billy  stepped  forward  and 
with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks 
presented  the  cherished  relic  to  the 
young  man. 

,  "Thank  God  we  still  have  loyal 
sons,"  he  said  simply.  Thank  God  for 
our  Boys  and  for  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try.    Long  may  she  wave." 

Again  the  cheers  were  deafening  and 
no  voices  were  louder  than  the  voices 
of  Malcolm  and  Kenneth,  the  defeated 
contestants. 

The  services  were  ended  and  the 
band  preceded  the  assembly  to  the 
cemetery  where  a  lone  grave  was  cov- 
ered with  flowers  in  honor  of  all  who 
"fought  and  fell." 

"You  needn't  tell  me  that  interest 
in  Memorial  Day  is  dying  out,"  said 
old  Judge  Whitney,  and  again  no  one 
contradicted  him. 


Steady  and  Sure. 


I've    heard     it     remarked     of    two     boys  --^nd    this    is    the    lesson    we    draw    from 

whom  I  know,  their   case : 

That  one's  gait  is  too  fast,  and  the  oth-  Neither  hurry  nor  lag  to  rucceed  ui   ihe 

er's  too  slow;  race. 

For  one  is  so  slow  that  no   progress  he  It  is  manly,  deliberate  effort  that  tells, 

makes,  .And    steady    and    sure    is    the    boy    who 
While    the    other    is    constantly    making  excels. 

mistakes.  .  — Eugene    Dolson. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Wallowa,  Ore.,  Oct.  18,  1911. 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Dear  Brotlier:  You  will  perhaps  re- 
member me  as  the  little  girl  you  and 
Brother  John  Henry  Smith  administered 
to  when  you  were  in  Wallowa.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  well,  and  was 
healed  instantly.  I  had  the  St.  Vitus 
dance.  I  was  so  bad  I  could  not  write 
so  anybody  could  read  it.  I  always  want 
to  be  good  and  love  my  Father  in  heaven. 

May  God  bless  j'ou  all  the  days  of 
your  life. 

Viola  Conner. 

Violets. 

Oh,  tiny  little  violets 

That  blossom  in  the  soring, 
Growing  by  the  brooklet. 

Where  the  robins  sing. 
Pretty  little  violets. 

Among  the  grass  so  tall, 
Do  you  like  the  winds  that  blow 

And  love  the  rains  that  fall? 
Louise  Faux. 
Age  10.  Moroni,  Utah. 

Violets. 

Dainty  little  blue-eyed  flowers. 
Hiding  'neath  the  tiny  bowers. 
Filling  the  breeze  with  your  perfume  rare 
O'er  the  meadows  and  through  the  air. 

Sometimes  a  sparkling  drop  of  dew 
Tints  the  violets  with  a  silver  hue; 
Sometimes  a  fluttering  butterfly 
Whispers  of  angels,  of  flowers  on  high. 
Age.    11.  Pearl    Oberhansly. 

'Neath  the   Stars  and   Stripes. 

l.ittic  May  was  taken  ill  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Twenty-fourth  of  July,  and 
could  not  be  out  to  enjoy  the  celebration. 

May's  friends  missed  her  very  much, 
and  one  of  them  took  her  a  flag,  and  she 
insisted  that  it  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  her  bed. 

It  was  there  for  many  davs,  and  litllc 
Mav  suffered  much  during  that  time. 

One  day  she  seemed  to  be  very  tired 
and  wearv.  The  cool  bree7c  swent 
through  the  window,  bringing  her  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  flower'.  It  waved 
the  flag  slightly.  How  beautiful  it  looked 
to  tired  little  May.  She  ga7erl  a  while 
then  a  smile  o'crspread  her  face:  her 
drooping  evelids  closed  softly  over  the 
eves  of  shining  blue  for  the  last  time. 
She   was  resting  now  and   happy,  oh.   so 


happy!    sleeping   'neath    those    stars   and 
stripes  of  "red,  white  and  blue!" 

Elda  Porter, 
.-kge.  13.  Hatch,  Garfield  Co.,  Utah. 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

They  sat  together,  side  by  side. 
In  the  shade  of  an  orange  tree; 

One  had  followed  the  flag  of  Grant, 
The  other  had  fought  with  Lee. 

The  boy  in  blue  had  an  empty  sleeve, 
.-\  crutch  had  the  boy  in  gray; 

They     talked     of     the     long     and     weary 
march, 
They  talked  of  the  bloody  fray. 

"My  chief  is  dead,"  the  Johnny  said, 

"A  leader  brave  was  he; 
And  sheathed  fore'er  at  Lexington 

Doth  hang  the  sword  of  Lee." 

"My  leader  dead." — the  boy  in  blue 

Spoke  low  and  with  a  sigh — 
"And  all  the  country  mourning  lay 

The  day  that  Grant  did  die.' 

"God  bless  both  our  Lee  and  Grant!" 

The  vet'ran  said,  and  then 
In  heartfelt  tones  the  answer  came 

From  the  Southern  heart — ".Vmen." 
Lena   Robinson, 

Age  15.  Cumberland,  Wyo. 

"A  Foolish  Little  Mouse." 

In  the  old  garret  in  the  big  city  lived  a 
little  mouse  with  his  mother.  The  lit- 
tle mouse  was  very  pretty,  and  his  moth- 
er loved  him  very  much. 

His  mother  had  told  him  never  to  go 
into  the  pantry  because  the  old  Gray 
cat  might  catch  him,  or  maybe  he  would 
get  caught  in  the  trap. 

One  day  the  little  mouse  was  left 
home  alone,  while  his  mother  was  visit- 
ing friends  in  the  next  house. 

Before  mother  mouse  left  she  told 
him  not  to  leave  the  house,  nor  go  near 
the  iiantry. 

Pretty  soon  the  little  mouse  became 
Inmgry.  and  he  wished  his  mother  had 
not  forbidden  him  to  go  into  the  pantry. 

Then  he  thought  he  could  easily  slip 
into  the  pantry  and  get  some  cake  or  pic. 
His  mother  would  not  be  home  for  ;i 
long  time,  so  he  skipped  briskly  into 
the  pantry,  first  tasting  of  one  thing  and 
then  another. 

Pretty  soon  he  spied  something  that 
looked  like  cheese  in  one  corner,  .niul 
away  he  ran  to  get  it. 
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Just  as  he  took  tlic  first  bite,  some- 
tliinp  went  snap,  and  he  was  caught  in  a 
trap.  And  tliat  was  the  end  of  the  fool- 
ish  little   mouse, 

Austin  Larsen, 

Age  13.  Geneva,  Utah. 

The  Dandelion. 

Ob.  dandelion,  dandelion, 

What  do  you  do  all  day? 
1    ']w^t   sit  here  in  the  grass  and  play 
Till  the  shadows  have  passed  away. 

Oh,  dandelion,  dandelion. 

What  do  you  do  all  night? 
T   sit  down  here  and  sleep  and  sleep. 
Then  wake  with  the  morning  light. 

Oh.  dandelion,  dandelion. 

What  are  you  doing  here? 
I  am  here  to  cheer  little  children  like  you 
I  come  every  springof  the  year. 

Oh,   dandelion,   dandelion. 

What    will    you     do    when    you    turn 
white? 
I'll  cuddle  way  down  in  my  winter  bed 
And    say    to    my    friends    "Good-night, 
good-night." 

Lena  Babcock, 
Age  13.  Provo,  Utah. 


Ernest's  Lesson. 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  The  birds 
were  singing.  The  flowers  were  nod- 
ding in  the  silent  breeze  as  if  to  say. 
"Good -morning,  good-morning." 

Two  little  boys,  Harry  and  Ernest, 
were  on  their  way  to  Sunday  School. 
Their  mamma  had  cleaned  them  up 
nice   and  sent  them   there. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  Wallace 
Brown  came  down  the  road  with  a  shout. 

"Hello,  boys,  come  and  go  down  to 
the  pond  with  me  to  sail  my  boat." 

"It  is  Sunday,  and  we  have  to  go  to 
Sunday  School,"  replied   Harry. 

"Oh,  let  Sunday  School  go;  come  on." 

"What  good  is  Sunday  School,  any- 
way?" said  Ernest. 

"Why,  to  go  and  partake  of  the  Sac- 
rament and  hear  about  good  men  and 
women,"  replied   Harry. 

"Well,  I  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  the 
pond,"   said    Ernest. 

So  away  he  ran  with  Wallace,  and 
Harry  went  on  to  Sunday  School. 

When  the  two  boys  arrived  at  the 
pond  one  of  the  sails  of  the  boat  was 
broken. 

When  they  got  that  fixed,  the  boat 
wouldn't  go  the  way  they  wanted  it  to. 
Nothing  would  go  right. 

After  a  while  the  boys  went  home. 
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On  their  way  tlicy  met  Harry. 

"I  hope  you  boys  had  a  good  time," 
said  Harry. 

Harry  and  Ernest  then  went  home, 
and  Wallace  went  on  his  way. 

When  the  two  boys  reached  home, 
their  mother  said,  "Well,  boys  I  hope 
you  had  a  nice  Sunday  School." 

"Yes,  mamma,  we  had  a  lovely  one," 
replied  Harry. 

But  Ernest  just  hung  his  head  and 
burst  into  tears  and  ran  and  put  his 
arms  around  his  mother's  neck  and  be- 
tween his  sobs  told  all  about  it. 

And  it  taught  him  a  lesson  to  always 
go  to  Sunday  School. 

Millie   Robinson, 

Age  10.  Colonia  Dublan,  Chih., 

Mexico. 


little  girl;  but  she  was  so  fond  of  fun 
that  she  often  forgot  what  was  right, 
and  made  her  mother  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Nellie  was  once  sent  into  the  country 
to  stay  with  her  Uncle  John,  during  the 
summer.  She  was  very  fond  of  the  coun- 
try, and  she  loved  her  Uncle  John  be- 
cause he  was  always  very  kind  to  her. 

Nellie's  uncle  had  a  great  many  sheep, 
and  little  lambs.  When  the  day  came  for 
shearing  the  sheep,  Nellie  was  told  she 
might  go  into  the  field  where  they  were, 
but  she  must  keep  very  quiet,  and  not 
drive  them  about. 

But  when  Nellie  got  there  she  forgot 
all  that  her  uncle  had  said.  She  chased 
the  sheep  and  lambs  all  over  the  field  for 
a  long  time.  At  last  one  large  sheep 
seemed  to  think  he  could  play  at  Xh'x'- 
game,  too.  So  he  ran  at  Nellie,  when 
she  did  not  see  him,  and  pushed  her 
down  the  bank  into  the  brook,  where 
the  men  were  washing  some  of  the 
sheep. 

This  made  the  men  all  laugh  very 
much — when  they  saw  Nellie  was  not 
hurt.  Nellie  did  not  think  this  was  fun- 
ny, though  she  did  not  mind  the  wetting 
as  she  was  used   to  cold   water. 

As  she  rode  home  in  the  wagon,  she 
told  her  uncle  that  she  would  try,  an- 
other day,  to  do  as  she  was  told. 

Wallace  Ferguson, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Lake  Shore,  Utah  Co.,  Utnli. 

The  Child. 


By   Zina   McConkic, 
Age  8.  Moab,  Utah. 

Our  Mountain  Home. 

The  great,  wise  East,  it  must  be  grand; 
But  is  not  like  our  Western  land. 
Out    in   the   mountains,   grand   and   high, 
God  made  our  homes  near  to  the  sky. 
Where  we  could  worship  at  our  ease, 
Our  Lord  and  God   His  will  to  please. 
His  children  led  here  by  His  light 
Are  doing  good  by  day  and  night. 
So  help  us.  Father,  on  our  way. 
To  do  what's  right. 
In  Zion's  light. 

Until  another  day. 

Freda  Jensen, 
Age  14.  Provo,  Utah. 

Nellie. 

Not   far  from   a   city  lived   a   little  girl 
whose  nair\,c  was  Nellie.     .She  was  a  good 


.\  cheerful  child  is  like  a  sunbeam 

Which  dances  to  and  fro. 
For  everywhere  her  smiles  gleam 

Gladness  is  sure  to  go. 

Lois  Blake, 

Age  13.  Hinckley,  Utah. 

Robin. 

"Ta-whit.  ta-whit,  ta-whit,  ta-whee" 
Was  the  song  Robin  sang  to  me, 
.^s  he  sat  close  to  my  window 
One  bright  morning  in  early  May 
And   softly   sang   at   break   of  day. 

"Wake  up.  wake  up."  the  robin  said. 
As  I  was  tucked  in  my  cosy  bed. 
And  he  sat  in  the  old  elm  tree 
And   sang  his  morning  song  to  mc. 
"Ta-whit,  ta-whit,  ta-whit,  ta-whee.  ' 

I    throw    him    thread    to    build    his    lU'^l, 
.'Xnd  bright  red  twine  that  he  loves  host. 
So  he  will  stay  in  the  old  elm-tree 
And  sing  his  morning  song  lo  mo, 
"Ta-whit,  ta-whit.  ta-wliit,  ta-whee" 
Ann  .v.  Chamberlain. 
Age  1!!.  Ranch.  I'lah 
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What  Could  You  Do? 

Do  you  think  you  could  be  bright,  dear, 

Just  liUc  tlic  beautiful   sun? 
Do  you  think  you  could  be  happy, 

As  the  brooklet  you  see  run; 
Or  as  happy  as  the  birds 

That  sing  in  orchard  trees; 
Or  be  always  busy,  busy, 

Like  tlic  happy  little  bees? 

If  tempted  to  do  wrong  or  steal, 

Would  it  be  an  easy  task — 
Would  you  stop  and  think  about  it, 

Would  you  steal  or  go  right  past? 
If  some  day  you  were  tempted 

To  tell  an  awful  lie, 
Don't  you  think  you'd  always  see  it. 

Printed  high  up  in  the  sky? 

Which  way  would  be  the  best,  now. 
To  scold,  or  be  just  bright? 

Think  before  you  leap, 

And  you'll  always  come  out  right. 

Winnie  Bowring. 
Age   12.  Brigham   City,   Utah. 

Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

Up  this  world  and  down  this  world. 
And  over  this  world  and  through, 

Though  drifted  about, 

And  tossed  without, 
Why,  paddle  your  own  canoe. 

What    though    the    sky    is    heavy    with 
clouds. 
Or,   shining,  a  field  of  blue, 
If  the  bleak  wind  blows, 
Or  the  sunshine  glows, 
Still  paddle  your  own  canoe. 

If  a  hurricane  rise  in  the  midnight  skies. 
And  the  stars  are  lost  to  view, 

Glide  softly  along. 

With  a  smile  and  a  song. 
And  paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Never  give  up  when  trials  come. 
Never  grow  sad  and  blue ; 

Never  sit  down 

With  a  fear  and  a  frown, 
But  paddle  your  own  canoe. 

There    are  daisies    springing    along    the 
shores. 
Blooming  and  sweet  for  you, 

There  are  rose-hued  dyes 
In  the  autumn  skies — 
Then  paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Stella  Peterson. 
Age  12.  Central,  Idaho. 

Harry  and  His  Pet  Robins. 

One   day  as   Harry  was   coming  home 
from   school    he    thought   he   heard    faint 


chirps.     They  came  from  under  a  great 
elm-tree. 

He   went  over  and   saw  a  baby  robin. 

"The  dear  little  thing,"  he  said,  "I 
guess  it  fell  out  of  its  nest  when  trying 
to  fly." 

He  climbed  the  tree  and  held  the  bird 
in  one  hand,  and  the  mother  bird  flitted 
around  her  child,  very  happy. 

Harry  was  very  good  to  the  birds,  and 
pretty  soon  there  were  four  more  in  the 
nest.  They  soon  grew  to  be  large  and 
pretty,  and  would  eat  crumbs  out  of 
Harry's  hand,  and  light  on  his  shoulder. 

Every  spring  they  would  build  their 
nest  in  the  same  elm-tree. 

Leslie  Webb, 

Age  11.  Basalt,  Idaho. 


My  Melba  S.  Lindsay, 
Age  11.  Salt  Lake  City, 

COMPETITION  NO.  22. 


Utah. 


Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:  Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:  Any  size. 

Drawings:  Any  size. 
Rules. 

Competition  will  close  June   1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or 
guardian   as   original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written 
in  ink  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Pictures   should   not   be   folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


The  January  Puzzle. 

We  know  our  little  friends  have 
missed  the  puzzle  department  which  has 
been  crowded  out  for  two  months  past, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  let  it  happen 
again.  The  correct  solution  of  our  Janu- 
ary puzzle,  for  which  prizes  have  not  yet 
been  awarded,  is  as  follows: 

Connected  Diamonds. 

By  Frances  Curtis,  Murray  R.F.D.  No.  7. 
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We  have  twenty  correct  answers,  and 
in  compensation  for  the  two  months 
skipped  by  'The  Puzzle  Page"  we  are 
going  to  award  books  to  all.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Bessie  Allen,  Box  49,  Hyrum,  Utah; 
Elda    Bingham,    Snowville,    Utah;    Rulon 


P.  Bennion,  Vernon.  Utah;  Maud  Ben- 
nett, Magrath,  Alta,,  Canada;  Nellie 
Crook,  Bo.x  177,  Heber,  Utah;   Elizabeth 

E.  Dille,  American  Falls,  Idaho;  Thomas 
Dille,  Neelcy.  Idaho;  Virginia  Eakle, 
Woods  Cross,  Utah;  Theo.  Edvalson,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  64,  La  Grande,  Oregon; 
Eula  Fletcher,  131  So.  2nd  East,  Provo, 
Utah;  Bernella  Gardner,  Pine  Valley,  U.; 
Lois  Heaton,  Alton,  U. ;  Oral  Haslam, 
Murray  R.  F.  D.  No.  7;  Reuben  Jons- 
son,  Logan,  U.;  Alice  McNeil,  American 
Fork,  U.;  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  Neeley, 
Ida.;  Sidney  Pehrson,  Vernon,  L^;  La- 
zelle  Smith,  Snowflake,  Ariz.;  .A.gnes 
Williams,  Clyde,  Ida.;  Pearl  Williams, 
Box  134  R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Murray,  U. 

Charade. 

My  9,  6,  2,  6,  is  a  pool  or  lake. 

My  2,  6,  3,  2,  6,  5  is  to  grieve. 

My  7,  6,  9,  4,  10,  7  is  to  ask. 

My  3,  1,  3  is  the  name  of  a  vehicle. 

My  8,  6,  1,  3,  10  is  to  pretend. 

My  10.  1,  10,  6,  is  a  number. 

My  4,  7,  9,  1,  5  is  to  let  in. 

My  whole  is  a  common  thing  in  Utah, 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  June   1st. 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink  and 
bear  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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OY  BLUE  was  playing  in  the  nursery 

ith  Jiisi^tn3lQLand   his  fJlU  of   tin 

He   built   a^^Sof 

o  in   it. 


the  (3^13-,  and  set    the 

and  fited  ,  V\^  at  them  Ifor  cannon 


But  the 


were  not  afraid. 


"Boy 
to 


Blue,ji|  said    his    mama,    "  will  you    take    a 
the  xWu    for   me?"     The    fffm    was  a   little   way 
down  the^^^^^:^  and  Boy  Blue  liked  to  post  the 
',  so  he  took    [^^  for  company  and  trotted  off. 


I'^iii' 


Under  the   big^K.j  by    the||^S!l?he   met   a   little 


with  a     ^iip^   and  two  ,,-^.,  , 
,^ >-       ^^      mw^^  ...... -4^"  A*^ 

do  ^ou  do ! "   said  he.     *'  I    am  Boy  ^lue,  and  this 
is  my  4^^^    ,  and  1  am  going  to  post  a^ 


"Hovv^ 

ii( 
at  the  cor- 


ner.^_^;,^*'l  am  Poppet,"  said   the   little 

^S^  ,     and  this  is  my  j^^^^ ,  Maid 

Manarv  and    I   am    going  to  take  the 

other,^^^  to  Mrs.  Brown's  little  lame 

"  We'will  go  together,"  said  Boy  Blue,  "and  I  will  take 
care   of,  you   all."     Down   the   road    they   went    in 

.1    :^0^  ^       .   "  •     -1      1    1  •.  II       s^ 


,  Poppet  all  in  pink  and  white  like  a 


% 

% 

^^~- 

May  19'^  TH  E  RU  X  AW  AY  DOLL.  -iO? 

and  Boy  Blue  as  brave  as  a  little  tin  ^  J  .  Presently 
there  was  a  rustling  in  theriiw|p;/at  their  ^^,MM  - 
"  Oh,  what  is  that?I^ried  Poppet.  "I  think  it  is  a 
^i^^^^  ,"  said  Boy  Blue,  "but  I  am 
not  afraid."  And  he  looked,  and,  lo,  it 
was  a  little  brown  -£^^  !  And  again 
there  was  a  rustling  in  the  Q^^; 
"  Oh,  what  is  that }  "  cried  ^^M^'.  "  I 
,"  said  Boy  Blue,  "but  I  am 


^^ 


think  it  is  a 


a^ 


not  afraid."     And  he  looked,  and,  lo,  it  was  a  little 
white  "^Z    !     And  again  there  was  a  rustling  in  the 

^^M^,     ''Oh  what ;.  that V*  rnVd   cmir  "1 


>y^s=vs^'.     "Oh,  what  is  that?"  cried     ,__ 
think  it  is  an^^^*^  ^"  said  Boy  Blue^  "But  I  am 
not  af — ."     Before  ne  could  say  the  word,  out  came 
a    grea^xfwhite-winged,    yellow-billed,    open-mouthed 

^\     And  Boy  Blue  for- 
got  to^^  brave  like  the  little  tin 

W  ^  ,  forgot  that  he  was  to  take 
care  or  Poppet  and  the  two  dolls, 
and  dropped  ,-^A<?y^,  and  ran  for 


homeA\And  Poppet  tipped  over 

her  ^.  (|i^^)5^-  ,  and  caught  up  her  ^^r 

own^^^^,  and  ran  too.     And^^^  and   jfeiN  sat 

all  alone  b)?^  the  roadside  and  looked  at  each  other! 


Laughlets. 


Not  the  Same. 

A  child  of  strict  parents,  whose  great- 
est joy  had  hitherto  been  the  weekly 
])rayer-mceting,  was  taken  by  its  nurse 
to  the  circus  for  the  hrst  time.  When 
he   came   home   he   exclaimed: 

"Oh,  mamma,  if  you  once  went  to  the 
circus,  you'd  never,  never  go  to  prayer- 
meeting  again  in  all  your  life." — Tit-Bits. 

Strong  Convictions. 

It  is  surprising  how  strong  a  man 
sometimes  is  when  he  thinks  he  is  in  the 
right;  sometimes  five  men  are  necessary 
to  down  him  and  take  him  to  the  insane 
asylum. 

Improvements. 

"Mr.  Cleaver,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  I  found  a  piece  of  rubber 
tire  in  one  of  the  sausages  I  bought  here 
last  week  ?" 

'My  dear  madam,  that  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  motor-car  is  replacing  the 
horse  everywhere." — New  York  Times. 

Ice. 

Ella — -"Do  I  make  myself  plain?' 
Stella — "Somebody  has  if  you  haven't." 
— Judge. 

That  Eternal  Question. 

Willie— "Pa!" 

Pa— "Yes." 

Willie — "Teacher  says  we're  here  to 
help  others." 

Pa — "Of  course  we  are." 

Willie — -'Well,  what  are  the  others  here 
for?" — Chicago  News. 

Nifty  Neighbors. 

The  Man  at  the  Door^"Madame,  I'm 
the  piano  tuner." 

The  Woman — -"I  didn't  send  for  '  a 
piano  tuner.' 

The  man — "I  know  it,  lady;  the  neigh- 
bors did." — Chicago  News. 

Caught. 

Wife — "Did  you  post  that  letter  I  gave 
you  ?" 

Hubby — "Yes,  dear,  I  carried  it  in  my 
hand  so  I  couldn't  forget  it.  and  I  dropt 
it  in  the  first  mail-box.  I  remember,  be- 
cause— " 


Wife — -"There,  dear,  that  will  do.  I 
didn't  give  you  any  letter  to  post." — To- 
peka  Capital. 

Tactful. 

Judge — "You  are  a  freeholder?" 

Talesman — "Yes,  sir;  I  am." 

Judge — "Married  or  single?" 

Talesman — 'Married  three  years  last 
June." 

Judge — -"Have  you  formed  or  ex- 
pressed any  opinion?" 

Talesman — "Not  for  three  years,  your 
honor." — Success  Magazine. 

Ready  for  More. 

Missionary — "And  do  you  know  noth- 
ing whatever  of  religion?' 

Cannibal — "Well,  we  got  a  taste  of 
it  when  the  last  missionary  was  here." — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Revised   Version. 

"Mr.  Taft,"  said  a  Republican  states- 
man, "is  for  his  weight,  exceedingly 
nimble.  I  remember  once,  in  Cincinnati, 
running  for  a  train  with  him.  He  ran 
well,  but,  of  course,  I,  with  my  slender 
and  athletic  build,  beat  him  easily.  I 
had  to  wait  at  every  corner,  and  in  con- 
sequence we  missed  the  train.  Mr.  Taft 
said  with  an  apologetic  laugh,  as  we 
turned  away  from  the  closed  train  gate: 
'It  was  my  fault  we  missed  her.  More 
waist,  you  know,  less  speed."— Kansas 
City  Star. 

Ashore. 

Seedy  Visitor — "Do  you  have  many 
wrecks  about  here,  boatman?' 

Boatman — "Not  very  many.  sir.  You're 
the  first  I've  seen  this  season." — Tit-Bits. 

Kindred  Feeling. 

The  new  cook,  who  had  come  into  the 
household  during  the  holidays,  asked  her 
mistress: 

"Where  ban  your  son?  I  not  seeing 
him  round  no  more." 

"My  son,"  replied  the  mistress  pride- 
fully.  "Oh,  he  has  gone  back  to  Yale. 
He  could  only  get  away  long  enough  to 
stay  until  New  Year's  day,  you  see.  I 
miss  him  dreadfully,  though." 

"Yas.  I  knowing  yoost  how  you  feel. 
My  broder,  he  ban  in  yail  sax  times 
since  Tanksgiving." — Christian  Intelli- 
gencer. 


I)dir$  Canker  and 
Dipbtbcria  Remedy 

Ifyou  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  groceri. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


SCENIC  LINE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  only  trans-continental 
line  passinB  directly  through 
quaint  and  picturesque  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is 
allowed  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on 
all  classes  of  tickets  on  ap- 
plication to  the  train  con- 
dudor.  Scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

I.  A.  BENTON.  G«eral  Agent 


UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE  10  TO  JULY  19.  1912 

""THE  opportunity  to  secure  a  certificate  to  teach.       Teachers'  Employ- 
ment Bureau  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Principal  of  the  Stale 
Normal  School. 

NO  admission  requirements. 

FOUR    strong     departments     of    organized    work — Arts    and 

Science,  Normal,  Physical  Education,  Library  Science. 
FIFTY  professors  and  instructors. 
ONE  HUNDRED   TWEN  1  Y  subjects  of  instruction  from 

which  to  select. 
Visiting  specialists  in  each  department. 
Organized  Play  Activities  for  every  student. 

For  further  information,  address 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

SAL  r  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Soy  that  ytiu  miw  It  In  TUK  JUVENILK  INSTHUOTOB. 


Cloth.  -  $1.50  Mounted,  -  $2.00 

Paper.  .50  Mounted,  l.OO 

A  NeoesHity  for  Snocessfnl  StndentN  and  Teachern. 

PublisHed  by  JOEL  RICKS.  Logan.  Utah. 


CLASSP/NS^ 


BADGES 

For  College,  School,  Society  or  Lodge.  |*=#  - 

Descriptho  cit-'ilm;  with  attrnrtivo  prices /'pj  n  S\l 


mailed  frooiipoD  roqnost.  Either  stylo  of 
pins  here  ilhistratod  with  any  tliroe  lotters  and  fiinircs. 
Olio  or  two  colors  of  enamel.  STERLING  SILVER,  250 
eaoh;$2.SOdoz.;  SILVER  PLATE,  lOg  eaoh;  $1 .00  doz. 
BASTIAN    BROS.  CO,  Dopt.  7  5  4       ROCHESTER,  N*  t« 


GOOD  BOOKS  AT 

DESERET  SUNDAY   SCHOOL  UNION 
BOOK  STORE 

44  and  46  E.  S.  Temple,    Salt  Lake  City, Utah 


INSURE   WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  LOCAL,  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   IN   THE 

INTER-MODNTAIN    RKQION.     UNSURPASSEU 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

HBBER  J.  GR^NT  &  CO..  general  agents 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


HEBER     J.     GRANT.     PRESIDENT 
GEO.    ROMNEY.    VICE-PnES. 
LEWIS    S.    HILLS.    ThEAS. 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY.    SEC. 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    ASST.    SEC. 


SONGS 


L.  D,  S. 
(Conference 

STILT  LTIKB  QITY 

April  5=6=7 

Most 

Direct 

Line  from 

MEXieO, 

TExas, 

and 

ARI= 

ZOIVA 

Points 

Ladies'  Relief  Society 
APRIL  3rd  4ih 

Tickets  on  Sale 
From  Texas.  Arizona.Maich  30th, 
31ft,  »nd  April   I  ft.       Final 
limit  sixty  days  from  dale  of 
sale. 

From    Lynndyl    and    points   eaft, 
April  3rd  to  7th  inc.      Final 
return  limit  April  1 2th,  1912. 

From  all  other  Utah  points,  April 
2nd  to  7th,  inc.     Final  return 
limit  April  15th.  1912. 

For  further  information  see  any 
Salt  Lake  route  agent  or  write  to 
J.  H.  MANDEty^lELD, 
A.  G.  P.  A.. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

S  plendid 

Train 

Service 

all  the 

way 

Say  that  you  saw  it  In  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUOTOR. 


A  NEW  SACRAMENT 
SERVICE 

Many  of  the  Wards  in  the  Church  have  already  put  into  use  the 
INDIVIDUAL  SACRAMENT  SERVICE.  All  others  will  in  due  time. 
Bishops  and  all  others  interested  want  the  best  to  be  had — the  most 
econom.ical,  the  one  saving  the  most  time — the  most  easily  handled,  the 
most  easily  sterilized,  the  most  easily  cared  for.  Such  a  set  has  been 
invented  by  Brother  Jacob  Schaub,  of  Logan.  The  set  will  be  manufac- 
tured AT  HOME. 

That  it  has  the  approval  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church,  the 
following  signed  letter  sent  to  all  Stake  Presidents  will  show: 

Office  of 
THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY 

of  the 
CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
of 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

TO  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  STAKES, 

Dear  Brethren:  In  order  to  encourage  Brother  Jacob  Schaub  of  Logan,  designer 
and  inventor  of  an  individual  metal  sacrament  service,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  sold 
at  the  same  price  now  being  paid  for  glass  sets,  we  suggest  that  you  advise  your  Bishops 
to  defer  purchasing  from  outside  manufacturers  until  Brother  Schaub  can  place  his 
service  on  the  market,  which  will  be  done  as  soon  as  he  can  install  the  manufacturing 
plant,  a  thing  which  he  expects  to  do  in  the  near  future. 

We  may  add  that  in  our  opinion  the  metal  sets  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Brother  Schaub  are  not  only  more  durable,  but  more  sanitary,  also  more  easily  cared  for 
and  handled  when  being  used  at  sacramental  services  than  the  glass  sets  already  intro- 
duced in  some  of  our  wards. 

Your  brethren, 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
ANTHON  H.  LUND, 
CHARLES  W.  PENROSE, 

First   Presidency. 

For  further  information  address 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

EXCLUSIVE  SALES  AGENTS 
44  and  46  East  South  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Sny  tliut  yiMi  »mw  II  In  TlIK  .lU VI',.\1I.K  INKTRrC'l'OU. 


D  R  IIN  K 

Koffe  =  Et 

IT  IS   A   MOST   BENEFICIAL  and 
HEALTHFUL  BEVERAGE 

It  is  made  of  Whole  Grains  and  Fruits  —  the  grains  for 
strength,  the  fruits  for  flavor. 

It  satisfies  the  coffee  appetite,  but  is  guaranteed  NOT 
to  contain  one  particle  of  coffee  or  chickory. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  those  who  oppose  tea  and 
coffee. 

It  will  help  you  break  the  coffee  habit. 

''\T  BUILDS  YOU  UP" 

Your  grocer  sells  it.    Big  Package  Twenty=Five  Cents. 


MADE  BY 


COLLEGE  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

LOQAIN,    UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.  C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS  ORGANS  PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00  FROM    S25.00  FROM    $450.00 

$6.00  per  month  $3.00  per  month  $12.00  per  month 

We  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  a7id  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues  cheerfully  mailed  upon  application 


